
T ONY Blair was on 
a collision course 
with the Euro- 
pean Commis- 
sion. the TUC and 
Europe's trade 
unions last night when Down- 
ing Street confirmed that it 
would oppose new EU legisla- 
tion to require employers to 
set up consultation proce- 
dures for the workforce. 

The issue has caused a fu- 
rore in Brussels. The Euro- 
pean Commission reacted 
with outrage yesterday when 
the EtTs federation of employ- 
ers refused to start negotia- 
tions with unions on the new 
consultation system, which 
would extend workers' coun- 
cils and oblige employers to 
consult with employees be- 
fore major decisions such as 
layoffs. 

“This is a serious setback for 
the social dialogue.” EU Com- 
mission president Jacques 
Santer said yesterday. "The 
future of the social dialogue 
must not be compromised." 

Mr Santer demanded an in- 
stant “mini-summit" of 
Europe's unions and employ- 
ers to resolve the row. And if 
that failed, he pledged to 
bring in legislation to require 
employers to comply. 

The employers dug their 
heels in after the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry as- 
sured its colleagues that 
Labour would turn its back 
on the unions and block any 
such EU legislation. 

"We are opposed to such an 
EU Directive," a Downing 
Street spokesman said last 
night, noting that Mr Biair 
had already gone on record 
against a similar directive 
which would call on compa- 
nies with more than 50 em- 
ployees to set up consultation 
systems, even if it did not 
trade abroad, Mr Blair cited 
the principle of subsidiarity, 
which leaves to national law 
any matters which do not 
relate to Europe. 

The TUC yesterday said it 
would oppose the Government, 
and called on the Commission 
and the European pa rl iam ent 

to "employ the legislative route 
to provide an essential mini- 
mum level of work ers' ri ghts in 
a period of accelerating struc- 
tural change". 


Brussels is furious at the 
British stand. It says the core 
tradition of the European 
social model is at stake — dia- 
logue between employers and 
trade unions, run by the 
European Trade Union Con- 
federation and Unice. the 
Union of Confederations ofln- 
dustry and Employers. 

This tradition has been 
challenged in an unprece- 
dented alliance between the 
CBI and its German equiva- 
lent. the BDA, who are refus- 
ing to accept a new system of 
informing and consulting 
their workforces. The CBI, 
however, may compromise, 
accepting a non-binding EU 
recommendation to employ- 
ers to establish workplace 
consultation systems. 

There are 35 organisations 
of employers in Unice and 
under the current rules three 
of them suffice to block nego- 
tiations. The CBI. the German 
DBA. and the Greek and Por- 
tuguese voted to block talks. 

The European TUC in Brus- 
sels yesterday was baffled by 
the British position, by the 
stubbornness of the employ- 
ers, and also by the unprece- 
dented decision of the Ger- 
man DBA to break with its 
traditional support of the 
social dialogue. 

European TUC spokesman 
Wim Bergans said yesterday: 
"If there Is no change in the 
employers' position then we 
will have to assess whether 
this is a fundamental attack 
on the European social model 
... It looks as if the Blair gov- 
ernment should be counted 
with Helmut Kohl on the 
European right." 

The broader context is the 
coming of the single cur- 
rency, which wll accelerate 
the structural changes al- 
ready under way in European 
industry. It is the fear of more 
layoffs and job losses which 
has made the new consulta- 
tion mechanism so important 
to the European unions . 

Britain opted out of the EU 
social chapter under the 
Tories. But one of Labour’s 
main election pledges was to 
abandon the opt-out Britain 
has signed up for the only two 
provisions of the social chap- 
ter in force, on parental leave 
and the maximum length of 
the working week. 


Victoria Aitken (right) with her aunt actress Maria Aitken, on her way to a London police station yesterday 
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T HE 17-year-old daugh- 
ter of the disgraced 
former cabinet minis- 
ter Jonathan Aitken 
was arrested yesterday in 
connection with allegations of 
conspiracy to pervert the 
course of justice. 

In a further development 
last night, a police spokesman 
said that a 56-year-old man 
had also been arrested and 
questioned in connection 
with the same allegations. 
Scotland Yard refused to 
name the man. but it is under- 
stood to be Said Ayas, a friend 
and business associate of Mr 
Aitken. 

Victoria Aitken left the 
family’s London home at mid- 
day yesterday from where she 
was driven to a central Lon- 
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don police station. Police 
later issued a statement say- 
ing: "A 17-year-old female has 
voluntarily attended a Lon- 
don police station with her so- 
licitor by prior appointment 
and was arrested. 

“The woman is being inter- 
viewed by police in connec- 
tion with allegations of con- 
spiracy to pervert the course 
of justice." 

Later a police spokes- 
, woman confirmed that the 17- 
year-old had been released on 
police bail 

Ms Aitken, a student at a 
sixth form college in Oxford, 
was smiling and looked 
relaxed as she left the house 
in Lord North Street, central 
London. Wearing blue jeans 
and a black T-shirt, she was 
accompanied by her aunt the 
actress Maria Aitken. and her 
lawyer. Ms Aitken returned 
to the house four hours later, 


entering by a side entrance in 
an effort to avoid the waiting 
media. 

The interview with Ms Ait- 
ken is part of a nine-month 
Scotland Yard Investigation 
led by Detective Superinten- 
dent Geoff Hunt, of the orga- 
nised crime group. 

It began last June after Mr 
Aitken's libel action against 
the Guardian and Granada 
TV’s World in Action col- 
lapsed after 12 days. Evidence 
was produced in court that 
the former defence procure- 
ment minister and Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury had 
lied under oath about a week- 
end he spent in Paris in 
September 1993. 

His wife, Lolicia, and Vic- 
toria both signed witness 
statements supporting his 
account 

Mr Aitken had claimed that 
he went to Paris to meet his 
wife and daughter, who was 
starting at a school in Gen- 
eva. The defendants were able 
to show that Lolicia and Vic- 
toria had flown straight from 
London to Geneva, and bad 
not travelled via Paris, as 
they claimed. 

Mr Aitken’s hotel bill at the 


Paris Ritz that weekend was 
paid for by Prince Mohamed 
bin Fahd, a son of the Saudi 
king and one of Mr Aitken's 
wealthy benefactors. 

Sources close to the case 
say that Mr Aitken will be in- 
terviewed by police In the 
next few days. If convicted, 
Mr Aitken could face a prison 
sentence. 

Said Ayas had also signed a 
witness statement supporting 
Mr Aitken's version of events 
in Paris. Mr Ayas was being 
held under house arrest In 
Saudi Arabia when Mr Ait- 
ken's libel case collapsed last 
year. Prince Mohamed bin 
Fahd has since issued a writ 
for £144 million against Mr 
Ayas and others, over money 
that allegedly went missing 
from the prince's accounts be- 
tween 1964 and 1997. 

There is no suggestion that 
the claim is connected to the 
Aitken trial 

Earlier yesterday Mr Ait- 
ken, who resigned as a Privy 
Councillor last June 
following the collapse of his 
libel action, left his Lord 
North Street home on two oc- 
casions. He went for a walk at 
Tam and then briefly visited 


his nearby office Just before 
9 am. He refused to answer 
any questions. 

Two weeks ago, it emerged 
that Mr Aitken. who faces a 
£2 million legal bilL had been 
given a consultancy job by 
GEC Marconi to help it sell 
arms to the Middle East 
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Dr Spock, father to millions, dies 


A 


Joanna Cotes In New York 


Dr Spock . . . urged parents 
trust yourself 


D R BENJAMIN Spock, 
the sage of sensible par- 
enting who revolution- 
ised childcare by advising 
adults to trust their instincts 
and hug their children, has 
died at his home in San 
Diego. California, aged 94. He 
had suffered a recent heart 
attack and a series of strokes 
and had been plagued by six 
bouts of pneumonia in the 
past year. 

Las t month his wife Mary 


i Morgan had written to 
, friends asking for financial 
help, saying the couple's sav- 
ings had been drained by the 
bills for his 24-hour nursing. 
In his final years she insisted 
he eat only macro-biotic foods 
and have twice-weekly visits 
by yoga therapists, psycho-an- 
alysts and shiatsu-masseurs 
who were charging a total of 
616,000 (£9,700) a month. 
Friends had suggested he 
might be better off in a home, 
but Ms Morgan refused, say- 
ing: “I will stay beside him 
till the day 1 die." 


The couple had spent many 
years living on yachts and 
pottering round the Carib- 
bean. but his illness forced 
them back on to dry land. 

Dr Spock's book Baby And 
Child Care, published in 1946. 
turned him into a household 
name, selling more than 50 
minion copies in the ensuing 
years. To a generation of 
parents who had been 
brought up on strict routines 
and with minimum physical 
contact, his book at first 
seemed outlandish. But as 
America and western Europe 


began to change after the : 
second world war he won mil- 
lions of converts by recom- 
mending parents try and en- 
joy the experience rather 
than see it as a terrifying 
task. 

“Trust yourself," he ad- 
vised, and in the phrase 
which reassured millions of 
mothers: "You know more 
than you think you do. Bring- 
ing up a ch ild won't be a coin- 
turn to page 2, column 8 
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Size matters to Cook visit curbed by Israel 

prophet of Dome 



Simon Hoggart 

E verything about the 
Millennium Dome is go- 
ing to be huge. Mr Man- 
delson, the minister in charge 
of Dome affairs, told the Com- 
mons yesterday that he had 
received “a huge amount" of 
correspondence about it 
He was particularly pleased 
by the positive response 
which had followed the 
“hugely successflil" presenta- 
tion of the Dome’s contents. 

Some MPs carped about the 
less- than -huge emphasis on 
the birth of Christ but Mr 
Mandelson set their minds at 
rest “The Millennium does 
mark a hugely significant 
moment in the Christian, cal- 
endar." he assured us. 

How much progress has 
been made? 

“Tremendous progress.” 
What degree of confidence 
in the Dome do the British 
people have? 

“Enormous confidence." 

As for the gigantic figures 
inside the Dome, they set new 
standards of hugeness. The 
nose on the main figure will be 
bigger than the iceberg which 
sank the Titanic. Its toenails 
win each be larger than the 
asteroid XFU. hurtling 
vaguely towards earth. The 
nappies on the monstrous baby 
will contain enough material 
to make tents for all Montgom- 
ery's troops at El Alamein. 
(Some of these comparisons 
may not be strictly accurate, 
but they do convey the notion 
of mega-hugettude.) 

And as for Mr Mandelson ‘s 
ego, nothing seems to dent its 
massive size. The sign of a 
leviathan among egos is that 
failure only makes it bigger. 
For instance, much play was 
made by both sides with a Gal- 
lup poll last week. This 
revealed that only 2 percent 
of the population thought the 
Dome was the best way to 
spend Lottery profits. 

Almost three-quarters of 
the public think it is a waste of 
money, and only 21 per cent 
reckon they would go — half 


the number who planned to 
visit the 1951 Festival ofBrit- 
ain at the same stage. 

Francis Maude, the Tory 
spokesman, read out these and 
other figures, saying they 
amounted to “a shocking in- 
dictment* ’ ofMr Mandelson’s 
manageme nt. (Why do some 
MPs have to talk in tabloid 
headlines? Nobody speaks like 
this in real life: “It is a shock- 
ing indictment ctf your foot 
wiping strategy that you have 
got mud all over the carpet 1 ') 

None of this mattered be- 
cause Mr Mandelson had read 
the same poll and reached the 
opposite conclusion. He had 
fossicked around in the statis- 
tics and discovered that: 
“Sixty per cent of people 
showed tremendous confi- 
dence that we will get it right 
on the night That is a typi- 
cally British attitude, and 
their confidence will not be 
misplaced!" 

However, things took a turn 
for the worse. An enemy in 
need is an enemy indeed, and 
Mr Dennis Skinner rose to put 
the boot in. The footwear in 
question, was an old fashioned 
miner's boot sparking on the 
cobbles as he spoke. 

Mr Mandelson should not, 
he said, make comparisons 
with the Festival of Britain. 

We lived in “a totally different 
culture" in those days. Few 
people had the opportunity to 
travel so people were happy 
to travel down on coaches 
from Derbyshire, wearing 
their best frocks (we assume 
he meant only the women, un- 
less it was an early outing for 
the BoLsover Transvestite Cir- 
cle) with a few bob In their 
pockets... 

You could almost see the 
sprigged dresses, smell the 
fish-paste sandwiches, hear 
the crate of brown ale jiggling 
in fire back of the bus. I saw 
young Skinner pushing his 
bike uphill while violins 
played Dvorak’s New World. 

“With your dome there 
might be three degrees of frost 
and three feet of snow — then 
you've got a problem,” he 
warned. “And people want 
something better than a boot 
sale, or walking round DFL!” 

DFL? Nobody knew what he 
meant But Mr Mandelson 
didn't care. A visionary gleam 
came into his eyes. 

“They win enter the Dome, 
and they will have the timeqf 
their lives. r ' he said, and it was 
almost possible to believe he 
might be right 
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Wolfe in rather 
sheepish clothing 


Anne Karpf 


Ambush At Fort Bragg 

Radio 4 and BBC Radio 
Collection 


A MERICA'S favourite 
zeitgeist-chronicler is 
back. Tom Wolfe, who 
has entertained us with his 
savagely witty accounts of 
1960s merry pranksters and 
1980s masters of the universe, 
returns with this, his first 
work of fiction since the 1988 
Bonfire Of The Vanities. 

The peerless prober of 
middle-class fears and aspira- 
tions has now turned his at- 
tention to TV news. His new 
audio novella follows the for- 
tunes of a "sting TV” series, 
whose hidden cameras un- 
mask wrongdoing and win fat 
ratings. 

Irv Durtscher. a balding TV 
producer with bad posture, 
has placed surveillance equip- 
ment in a sleazy bar to entrap 
three young homophobic sol- 
diers suspected of beating to 
death a gay colleague. But the 
scoop which Durtscher duly 
achieves requires prodigious 
doctoring if ft isn't to stir all 
kinds of illiberal sentiments 
in the viewing audience. 

Wolfe uses his plot to jour- 
ney around television's prac- 
tices — the scripting of the 
“catch in the throat”, the in- 
criminating effect of blinking 
on TV, and the sometimes im- 
perceptible difference be- 
tween editing and censoring. 
He is amusing about Mary 
Cary, Durtscher’ s attention- 
getting blonde anchor who is 
earpiece-wise, her entire stock 
of knowledge deriving from 
the briefings dripped into her 
ear. And Frank Muller reads 
it all with delicious relish. But 


arriving just after the release 
of Barry Levinson's far tarter 
film about spin-doctoring. 
Wag The Deg, Ambush At Fort 
Bragg seems relatively 
restrained and even simplistic 
about television. 

So producers use two cam- 
eras in order to seamlessly cut 
out whatever weakens their 
argument. This is a 
revelation? 

Pre-publicity for the novella 
has focused on its unusual 
method of publication — from 
a two-part appearance in Roll- 
ing Stone magazine straight to 
a three-hour unabridged 
audio exclusive, an American 
bestseller which bypassed 
book form altogether. But 
after the labyrinthine bril- 
liance of Bonfire Of The Vani- 
ties, Ambush At Fort Bragg 
looks too thin even for novella 
status. 

No. what drives Wolfe's nar- 
rative are his sardonically 
perceptive descriptions of 
America. He is for sharper on 
television’s effects — celebri- 
ty’s inescapable aura — than 
its shifty techniques. He maps 
out a provincial American 
town, from mall to massage 
parlour to redneck patois, 
with precision. And he is 
keenly sensitive to not only 
professional vanity, but also 
rampant envy: in Durtscher 
he depicts the Jew who can 
never, however hard he tries, 
be Integrated into WASP 
culture. 

Ambush At Fort Bragg pur- 
ports to ask a serious question 
about television: how far is It 
acceptable to censor in a lib- 
eral cause? But Tom Wolfe is 
for more successful at depict- 
ing an America divided by 
class, gender, ethnicity, and 
geography. In this pot, no one 
melts. 


Julian Barger, Middle East 
Correspondent, and 
Ian Black In Amman 


R obin cook, the 

Foreign Secretary, 
is due to make a 
controversial visit 
to a Jewish settle- 
ment on occupied territory 
near Jerusalem today, but on 
terms laid down by the Israeli 
government. 

The visit bad earlier threat- 
ened to torpedo Mr Cook's 
new Middle East peace Initia- 
tive at its launch. 

Diplomatic sources said Mr 
Cook would visit Har Rnma, a 
new settlement under con- 
struction south-east of Jeru- 
salem, with an Israeli official 


escort, and not with local Pal- 
estinian leaders as originally 
planned. 

David Bar-man, a spokes- 
man for the Israeli prime 
minister, said: “He will go 
with our escort, with our 
people, who will explain what 
is going on there.” 

The deal followed hectic 
late night negotiations over 
the proposed excursion to the 
West Bank hillside, known to 
the Arabs as Jabal Abu 
Ghneim. It became a primary 
symbol of the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian territorial struggle when 
work began on the new settle- 
ment Last March, sparking 
riots and Inflicting a blow to 
the peace process, from which 
it has yet to recover. 

Mr Cook’s venture into the 


Middle East, in what was 
hoped to be a diplomatic key- 
note at Britain’s EU presi- 
dency, could hardly have got 
off to a more turbulent start 
His arrival In Cairo was post- 
poned for over 12 hours by a 
sandstorm, and his three-day, 
six-country itinerary 
remained last night at the 
mercy of heavy winds and 
dust clouds. 

Then, hours before the For- 
eign Secretary’s scheduled 
arrival In Israel and the Pal- 
estinian territories, a senior 
Israeli government official 
summoned British journalists 
to deliver an’ attack on British 
and European diplomacy In 
the region. 

The official said that a visit 
to the settlement would “trig- 


ger a crisis”, and end afi 
European hopes of playing a 
bigger role in Middle East 
peace talks. . 

“It takes two to tango, tte 
Europeans want to come here 
because they want to play a 
role. Without the Israelis, you 
i cannot play a role." 

After news of the Har Homa 
visit was published in the 
! local press, graffiti was 
daubed on the British consul- 
ate in West Jerusalem, accus- 
ing Mr Cook of being an anti- 
Semite. and telling him to go 
home. A British official called 
the graffiti “regrettable, but it 
hasn’t scared the living day- 
lights out of us.” 

Mr Cook, speaking to jour- 
nalists in Cairo, shrugged on 
Israeli criticism, saying that 


he was determined to visit the 
site. In London, a spokpman 
for Tony Blair said: “The For- 
SKiffiK* has to oave 
some input into 'Where be 
eoes” and stressed that the 
decision to visit Har Homa 
SiS jointly taken by afi Euro- 
pean Union foreign minister*. 
‘However. Initial plans to go 
to the site with the topM«- 
tinian politician to Jerusa- 
lam Faisal Hussetol were 
dropped. Mr Cook is now ex- 
pected to meet Mr Husseini 
elsewhere in East Jerusalem- 
Under the terms of the 
agreement. Mr Cook is to be 
accompanied to the site b> 
two Israeli officials, but his 
aides insisted that this was 
not a climbdown as he would 
~v»inrain his original inten- 


tion and meet Palestinians 

^“I^bave no objection what- 
soever to Israeli officials ex- 
plaining their point of view to 
me as I will explain our point 
of view to Mr Netanyahu,” 
Mr Cook told reporters in 
Amman- 

a spokesman for the Pales- 
tinian Authority. Marwan 
Kanafoni. said there wouM be 
no Palestinian objection to an 

Israeli-managed visit to the 
settlement. ; . 

Mr Bar-Dlan dismissed ear- 
lier reports that Mr Cook’s 
meeting and dinner with Is- 
raeli premier Binyamin -Ne- 
tanyahu might be cancelled 
as a result ofthe row. 
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Clinton launches counter-attack 
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Joanna Coles In New York 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton yesterday said he 
was “mystified and 
disappointed" by sex- 
ual harassment allegations 
irmrip against him on televi- 
sion by a former White House 
volunteer. 

“Nothing Improper hap- 
pened," he insisted in res- 
ponse to the claim by Kath- 
leen Willey that he fondled 
her breasts and laid her hand 
on his penis. 

The embattled White House 
spin doctors swung into 
action furiously trying to dis- 
credit his accuser. The White 
House press secretary, Mike 
McCurry, said Mr mintnn did 
not watch the CBS 60 Minutes 
show. 

“He doesn’t need to ... He 
was there and he knows what 
the truth Is." he said. 

Although Mr Clinton em- 
phatically denies Ms Willey’s 
claims, when asked If the 
president was calling her a 
liar, Mike McCurry said he 
wasn’t 

But his critics and even his 
supporters, in private, agreed 
that Ms Willey’s television 
testimony on Sunday night 
was extremely credible. 

Commentators pointed to 
the amount of detail and 
noted that she had been a 
reluctant witness who, unlike 
Paula Jones, another of the 
president's accusers, was not 
being paid or backed by an 
Institution with a political 
motive. 

As a fundraising Democrat 
Ms Willey could not be con- 
sidered part of what Hillary 
Clinton has described as a 
rightwing conspiracy to bring 
down the presidency. 

Onto Hatch, the chairman 
of the Senate judiciary com- 
mittee, told CNN that if Ms 
Willey was telling the truth, 
“then I have to tell you, I 
think this presidency would 
be over”. 



Bill Clinton claims be Is ’mystified' by Kathleen Willey's allegations of sexual harassment 


House official: “[Ms Willey] is 


The House of Represents- a well-spoken person who def- 
tives Speaker, Newt Gingrich, initely put a different foci? on 


said Ms Willey’s interview 
was "very sobering". 


this than Paula Jones, but at 
the end of the day, are there 


said: “I have done everything 
I could to clarify the situa- 
tion," adding that he was "be- 


nfols on the morning news | Lewis could be seen asain 

n mon mrnpc I . D<1H1 


programmes. 

“What I saw was someone 


wildered" by her attack on who talked about being 


And George Stephanopou- more than two people who 
los, a former Clinton aide, know what happened? I don't 


said he thought the accusa- 
tions so grave and believable 
that the president would have 
to answer the charges. 

"This is the first time you 
have a credible person saying 
something happened, not in 
Arkansas 10 years ago. not 
when he was governor, but 
right next to the Oval Office. I 
think that's tough." he said. 

According to one White 


see how it changes anything." 

Ms Willey, who last week 
reluctantly gave evidence to 
the Grand Jury investigating 
allegations that Mr Clinton 
perjured himself, went public 
with her accusations, claim- 
ing there had been too many 
rumours and bad stories and 
that she wanted to set the re- 
cord straight 

But yesterday Mr Clinton 


him. 

"I have a very clear mem- 
ory ofthe meeting," he said. 

Although his lawyer, Rob- 
ert Bennett, also appeared on 
the programme to deny Ms 
Willey’s accusations, he was 


angry, feeling that she was 
being taken advantage of," 
Ms Lewis told the Today 
Show on NBC. 

"And yet In 1996. when she 
was no longer associated with 
the president or the White 


accused by commentators of House, she came to see me and 
falling to maintain eye con- said. ‘I really want to work on 


continued from page 1 
plicated job if you take it 
easy." 

But his relaxed, informal 
approach also earned him opr 
ponents, including the- Rever- 
end Norman Vincent Peale 
who was to become the “baby 
doctor’s" notorious nemesis. 
During the 1960s political pro- 
tests, when Dr Spock became 
a peace activist demonstrat- 
ing against Vietnam. Mr Peal 
accused him of creating a per- 
missive generation whose 
parents were unable to con- 
trol them. 

It was a criticism which. 
Spock rejected, but It contin- 
ued to dog him. ‘I have spent 
an inordinate amount at time 
denying it," he told one repor- 
ter as he celebrated his 88th 
birthday. “It is so annoying. I 
always believed In giving a 
child firm, clear leadership. 
It’s not remotely my idea that 
you give a child what he 
wants or let him do what he 
wants. But even when I get to 
England or France they will 
say “Now, what about this 
permissiveness?' ” 

Oddly, after the book sold 
750,000 copies to its first year, 
he said he did not immedi- 
ately enjoy his success. “I was 
scared to death," he later con- 
fessed to a friend. “I was 
scared the book would be mis- 
understood, that somebody 
th inkin g she was following 
my advice would do some- 
thing that would make a child 
worse, or even kill a child." 

But the book continued to 
sell, m a ki ng him millions and 
ensuring him S 150,000 a year 
to royalties for life. 

^ At six feet four inches tan ; 
Spock not only towered above 
his colleagues but was also 
credited with influencing a 
generation of future child 
psychologists. The British 
doctor, Penelope Leach, who 
took up his mantle for the 2 at- 
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tact with the interviewer, Ed 
Bradley. 

And yesterday morning 
White House spokeswoman 
Ann Lewis was immediately 
despatched for further de- 


thls campaign.' There was 
such a contradiction between 
what T saw and heard [in the 
television Interview] and the 
person I met in 1996." 

Only moments later Ms 
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Europe, with the aid of sponsors, 
aims to win race back to the Moon 


Blaze at picket huts raises 

fear of anti-union violence 


Seumas Milne 

ARSONISTS have burned 
/“Vtown picketing huts and 
shelters outside the Magnet 
Kitchens factory in Darling- 
ton, where 300 workers were 
sacked 18 months ago for strik- 
ing in support of an across-the- 
board 3 per cent pay rise. 

Darlington police con- 
firmed they haa investigated 


the fire but had been unable 
to identify anyone involved, 
A spokesman said that al- 
though surveillance cameras 
inside the plant picked up 
pickets running when the fire 
broke out, they had not 
recorded the two men. 

A spokesman said yesterday 
the fire was an alarming sign 
that the dispute was degener- 
ating Into North American- 
style anti-union violence. 


Thn Radford 
Science Editor 

E uropean space scien- 
tists could beat the 
Americans in the race 
to land again on the Moon. 
If European space minis- 
ters approve the plan pnt 
forward as a millennium 
gesture, a European indus- 
try-sponsored robot could 
be sampling the icy soils of 
the Moon by 2001. 

EnroMoon 2000 was sup- 
ported yesterday by the di- 
rector general of the Euro- 
pean Space Agency and by 
Britain's science minister. 
John Battle. 

The £40 million plan 
would require backing 
from the space industry’ 
and money from commer- 
cial sponsors, who would 
exploit the prestige associ- 
ated with the venture. 

The plan will get a final 
decision in the summer. If 
it is agreed, three tons of 


hardware would go up on a 
giant Ariane V rocket late 
In 2000. An orblter would 
map the Earth’s nearest 
neighbour, and early to 
2001 a lander would touch 
down at the highest point of 
the lunar south pole, to 
begin “feeling” the make- 
up of the solL 

It would be Europe’s first 
touchdown on another part 
of the solar system and tbe 
first venture into space by 
commercial sponsors. And 
it would be the first com- 
mercial exploitation of an- 
other heavenly body. 

EuroMoon 2000 was first 
proposed as a European 
way to mark the Millen- 
nium. It was promoted 
within the European Space 
Agency by Wubbo Ockels, 
the first European to go 
aloft with Nasa in the 
1980s. He suggested a two- 
part mission to the Peak of 
Perpetual Light, a crater 
rim at the south pole where 
the Sun always shines- 


But what began as a ges- 
ture gained dramatic im- 
portance following the an- 
nouncement by Nasa 12 
days ago that instruments 
aboard a Lunar Prospector 
spacecraft had detected 
millions of tons of water at 
the Moon’s poles — exactly 
where the Europeans had 
proposed to land a robot 
probe. 

Suddenly it looked as 
though European scientists 
could directly confirm 
what Nasa Instruments 
merely Inferred. Several in- 
dustrial giants — including . 
Matra Marconi Space — 
have already committed ! 
themselves to the project. 

Antonio Rodota, director- 
general of the European 
Space Agency to London, 
said yesterday: “The appeal 
for me Is not purely the sci- 
entific side. The other ap- 
peal is chat we are trying to 
approach this problem in 
an unconventional way. 
The image of an totitiative 


like EuroMoon could ap- 
peal to sponsors.” 

He went on: “We have to 
look to the future, we have 
to have an innovative ap- 
proach to be at the fore- 
front of space in the future. 
We know that the US is 
leading today. But we are 
second — and we have to 
become nearer to first.” 

Everybody within the 
space agency was con- 
vinced that the landing 
would be worthwhile. "We 
will have to rush,” he said. 
"Usually a programme like 
this needs four or five 
years. We are shooting for 
two years. It’s quite a 
challenge.” 

Mr Battle, who was open- 
tog a Department of Trade 
and Industry exhibition 
and conference to mark Set 
98, national science week, 
said: “Wc like the idea of it. 
Our attitude in practice 
will be determined by look- 
ing for funds within exist- 
ing budgets.” 
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Aid workers 
Jon James and 
Camilla Carr 
went out to 
Chechenia to 
help rebuild 
children’s lives 
after the war. 
Since July they 
have been held 
hostage in a 
law-and-order 
twilight zone 



Drama as 
Lawrence 
inquiry 
adjourned 


David Pal Hater 


T HE public inquiry into 
the racist murder of 
Stephen Lawrence was 
dramatically ad- 
journed yesterday alter coun- 
sel for Stephen's parents said 
they wanted an urgent meet- 
ing with the Home Secretary' 
ro discuss "legitimate con- 
cerns" following a report that 
the chairman. Sir William 
Macpherson, had been insen- 
sitive in handling race Issues. 

In putting the hearing back 
for a week. Sir William, a 71- 
y ear-old retired High Court 
judge, angrily dismissed 
"with contempt” the sugges- 
tions that he was unsuitable 
to lead the inquiry. 

Last night the Home Secre- 
tary. Jack Straw, said he 
would be meeting Neville and 
Doreen Lawrence today ro 
discuss their concerns. 

But he added: “The Lord 
Chancellor and I have com- 
plete confidence in Sir Wil- 
liam's ability to conduct this 
inquiry with fairness and 
sensitivity." 

Before the inquiry was able 
to get under way. Sir William 
opened with a statement say- 
ing that criticisms made of 
him in the Observer were 
either "factually Incorrect" 
or “gross misrepresenta- 
tions". As well as writing a 
letter of complaint to The Ob- 
server's editor. Will Hutton, 
and demanding an apology. 
Sir William indicated he had 
consulted his lawyers with a 
view to legal action. 

He said be had only men- 
tioned the article “to dismiss 
the personal allegations with 
contempt”. 

"Personal attacks and mis- 
representations have to be 
borne by those who take on 
public duties. These allega- 
tions are between myself and 
the newspaper.” 

He said the article referred 
to cases he had bandied 
"eight, nine, 10" years ago. 

Sir W illiam said he was also 
concerned about claims that 
he had denied one party or the 
other BcrpgR to documents. 

"This is wholly untrue. 
That is a reflection not only 
on myself but on my advisers 
and staff. I resent and deny 
the allegation.” 


The Chechen forces who resisted Russian rule are now fighting to restore order in the breakaway region 
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Raiders fail to free Britons 


James Meek In Moscow. 

EAVILY armed 
Chechen comman- 
dos fought a 
bloody gun battle 
yesterday in an 
unsuccessful attempt to free 
two Britons held hostage for 
eight months in the chaotic 
southern Russian region. 

One member of the Che- 
chen anti-terrorist team was 
killed and five wounded be- 
fore its commander with- 
drew, fearing for the lives of 
Britons Jon James and Ca- 
milla Carr. One of the hos 
tage-takers was also killed. 

The operation may have 
been inspired by the warmth 
of reception given to the Che- 
chen president, Aslan Maskha- 
dov, on his visit to Britain last 
week. On his return he said 
that Baroness Thatcher had 
agreed to lead a Western mis- 
sion to the region, a priceless 
gift to Chechenia’s campaign 
for independence from Russia 
— but only once the Britons, 
held since July, were freed. 

Yesterday’s abortive raid 
on the suspected hiding place 


The hostages 


of the hostage-takers — the 
town of Urus Marian on the 
road south from Chechen ia s 
war-ravaged capital. Grozny 
— was led by veteran rebel 
fighter Kbunkar Israpilov. 
the man appointed by Mr 
Maskhadov to end the kidnap- 
pers’ reign of misery- 

Shortly after midnight local 
time General IsrapiJov's team 
set out for Urus Mart an after 
a tip-off. The gun battle took 
place on the approach to the 
town. 

'The information that this 
group abducted and holds in 
captivity Chechens and one 
Ossetian citizen besides the 
Britons was confirmed in this 
operation,” said Gen Israpi- 
lov. who goes into action car- 
rying a sniper's rifle. 

Russia’s Interfax news 
agency quoted an unnamed 
Chechen official as saying: 
"The terrorists were allowed 
to retreat after they openly 
threatened to kill the hos- 
tages unless the operation 
was suspended.” 

Speaking from her Bath 
home last night. Ms Carr’s 
mother. Helen Hunt, said of 
the operation: “It is difficult 


1 to know what to think. I am 
! glad something is being done 
but it sounds as though this 
was a very dangerous raid 
and that is worrying. 

"I hope more steps are 
taken just as long as they are 
safe ones." 

“1 just hope and pray that 
this attack will lead to other 
channels being opened and 
ray daughter coming home.” 

After a 21-month war 
against Russian government 
forces in which the region 
was devastated, tens of thou- 
sands of people were killed 
and the rebels astonished the 
world with the tenacity of 
their resistance, Chechenia 
re mains outside international 
law. The world recognises it 
as part of Russia, but since 
pulling out its troops, Moscow 
has no control over it. 

Mr James, aged 37, and Ms 
Carr, aged 40. from Ross-on- 
Wye. were among a handful of 
foreign aid workers who 
entered the devastated, im- 
poverished area after the war 
to help rebuild lives — in 
their case by rehabilitating 
battle- traumatised children. 

Like many of their col- 


i leagues, they were kidnapped. 
St ealing people for ransom is 
a tradition as old as hospital- 
ity in the Caucasus, and accu- 
sations regularly surface in 
the Russian media that some 
of the beneficiaries of what 
has become a profitable busi- 
ness are senior members of. 
the Chechen administration. 

Millions of pounds in ran- 
som money has been paid out 
to free foreign, Chechen and 
Russian hostages. 

But the British Govern- 
ment insists it will not pay 
ransoms and the Quaker 
charity that Ms Carr and Mr 
James worked for, the Centre 
for Peacemaking and Commu- 
nity Development, has few 
resources. 

Two Metropolitan police of- 
ficers travelled to the area 
recently to meet Chechen 
anti-terrorist officials. Brit- 
ain's ambassador to Moscow, 
Sir Andrew Wood, has broad- 
cast ah'- appeal on Chechen 
television. Photos of the hos- 
tages with the word Help! 
have been distributed across 
the territory, and Tony Blair 
has raised the issue with 
President Yeltsin. 


Members of a Russian tele- 
vision crew, released from 101 
days in captivity last year on 
payment of a £600,000 ransom, 
said they had been kept in dif- 
ficult conditions but had not 
been seriously mistreated. 
They had been moved often, 
kept in cellars, mountain 
caves and dugouts, and some- 
times chained. 

Freed French aid workers 
said their captors were 
heavily armed, wore masks at 
all times and shuttled the hos- 
tages between different dank 
cellars, where they were fed 
bread and water. 

British officials say no 
dear ransom demand has 
ever been transmitted for Ms 
Carr and Mr James. However. 
Gen Israpilov told the 
English-language Moscow 
Times earlier this year that 


he believed the British em- 
bassy had received a video of 
the two and that a ransom of 
$2 million (£ 1.2 million) had 
been demanded. The embassy 
denied this . 

He also said he had already 
mounted three raids to free 
the Britons, but that the hos- 
tages had always been moved 
before his team arrived. 

Ironically, the fate of Brit- 
ish prisoners in the Caucasus 
depends heavily on the 
actions of the Chechen prime 
minister. Shamil Basayev. 
who has offered a $ 100,000 
reward for Information lead- 
ing to their release. Mr Ba- 
sayev is a war hero in Che- 
chenia but is wanted in 
Russia for his seizure of more 
than 1,000 civilian hostages in 
a southern Russian hospital 
during the conflict I 


"In view of the fact that my 
own position is to be dis- 
cussed. it is wise and sensible 
1 should say no more.” 

But within an hour of the 
inquiry breaking up. Sir Wil- 
liam issued a formal denial of 
the allegations in which he ad- 
mined that the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions of the 
Police Complaints Authority 
report into the afiair bad not 
been disclosed because of dis- 
ciplinary proceedings. 

He was particularly upset 
about a suggestion that he 
and his wife had gone to 
Royal Ascot for the afternoon 
rather than hearing a race 
attack case. Sir William said 
the case "was settled by 
agreement and consent of 
both parties before noon on 
the trial date, after negotia- 
tions in which I allowed the 
parties as much Lime as they 
wished." He said there was no 
question of neglecting the 
court or the litigant. 

He also said he stood by a 
1991 judgment in which he 
ruled that Cleveland Educa- 
tion Authority was right to 
allow a white woman to 
remove her daughter from a 
class of mainly Asian pupils. 

In making his adjournment 
application. Michael Mans- 
field QC accepted that the 
family's concerns were "in 
part triggered" by the Ob- 
server article. 

He referred to a statement 
made at last year's inquest 
into Stephen’s murder at 
which Mrs Lawrence claimed 
the whole justice system, 
from the initial investigation 
to the Old Bailey trial of three 
men, “had let them down”. 

“They felt there were seri- 
ous deficiencies at all stages.” 
Mr Mansfield said. 

“It is a gainst this back- 
ground that they wish to take 
this unusual step. They are 
concerned at this stage to en- 
sure that the future iff the in- 
quiry is heard under the best 
possible circumstances that 
can be contrived and put 
together by the Home Office 
and ourselves.” 

A spokesman for the Ob- 
server said last night: “We 
are seriously considering the 
text of the judge's letter." 

Judge long on sentences, 
short on words, page 4 


JON James, aged 37, was 
born In Lydney. Gloucester- 
shire, and started life in 
modest circumstances. His 
father worked as a postman 
in the area. 

Hemet Camilla Carr 
while she was working as an 
administrative assista n t in 
a community centre in Ross- 
on-Wye. 

His taste for adventure 
became apparent at the age 
of 10 when he canoed across 
the River Severn's tidal 
bore. 

His family say he main- 
tained his interest in out- 
door pursuits and rejected 
materialism. 

His mother, Doris, said all 
he ever wanted was enough 
money to live on. 

Mr James has a teenage 
son, Ben, from a previous 
marriage, who lives with 
his mother in Cheltenham, i 

Mr James's interest in al- 
ternative therapies and 
Celtic and native American 
cultures drew him to Ms 
Carr. They are described by 
friends and family as kin- 
dred spirits. In 1997 the cou- 
ple decided to drive across 
Europe in a Lada to work 
for The Little Star . a Quaker 
charity rehabilita -ing trau- 
matised children under the 
auspices of the Centre for 
Peacemaking and Commu- 
nity Development. 

After a stop-off in Moscow 
they drove south to Che- 
chenia. Mr James' family 
received a photograph of 
them huddled over a stove 
shortly after they had ar- 
rived in the capital. Grozny. 
Scribbled on the back are 
the words: “No key. no elec- 
tricity, so we make tea.'’ 


vrinfr* 



Bri tish hostages Jon James and Camilla Carr 


CAMELLA Carr, aged 40, 
was born in Bath and edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury School 
where she Is remembered as 
a jaunty girl with an ear- 
nest streak. 

She was fond of sport and 
captained the school hockey 
team. After leaving school 
she lived in Amsterdam for 
several years, where she 
put on avant-garde plays. 
She went on to become a 
respected sculptress, and 
taught t'ai chi in Devon. 

Ms Carr has a son from a 
previous marriage, Ashok. 
who lives in France. 

Alexandra Little. Ms 
Carr's sister, and her 
brother-in-law David have 
been leading figures in the 
campaign to raise the pro- 
file of the hostages* p l i g ht. 
Just before Christmas they 
held a special service where 
the opening hymn was Ms 
Carr’s favourite. Lord of the 
Dance. 

The sisters last spoke Just ; 
after Ms Carr bought furai- ; 
ture in Moscow for a centre I 
to rehabilitate traumatised 
children. 

Their father served as a 
bomber pilot in the second 
world war. Their mother. 

1 Helen, graduated from the 
> Slade School of Fine Art. 

Ms Carr takes after her 
mother's bohemian side of 
the family. Both travelled 
to Rajasthan in 1994 for a 
conference to promote 
world peace. 

Adventure and a taste for 
the exotic run in the family. 
Ms Carr is a descendant of 
Thomas Cobbe, a British 
army officer reputed to 
have married an Indian 
princess in the last century. 
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Two accused 
of killing 
British pair 


Helena Smith in Athens 


T WO Albanians, who 
confessed to trilling a 
retired British couple 
on the Greek island of 
Cephalonta, will today be 

charged with murder. 

The detective leading the 
inquiry said Lambros Pappas, 
aged 26. and Eduard Klmazi. 
20, admitted the killings after 

being arrested at gunpoint on 
Saturday on the neighbouring 
island of r-gfkas after a brief 
chase on foot 

Confessions were signed cm 
Sunday at the police station 
in Hvn urion, a few miles 
from the murder scene. 

The pair have purportedly 
described how they stabbed 
Roy and Judith Ecdes with a 
butcher's knife and pitchfork 
while attempting to break 
into their isolated village 
home last Thursday. 

The 55-year-old former elec- 
trical engineer and his 49- 
year-old accountant wife from 
Bedford had decided to start a 
second life on the island last 
October. "They said they 
didn't Intend to kill them hut 
became panic-stricken when 
the Ecdes were roused from 
their sleep," said Chief In- 
spector Dlmi trios Christofor- 
atos. “I have to say they 
showed little remorse.” 


. Mr Cbristoforatos said the 
Albanians made the confes- 
sion after police matched fin- 
gerprints found in the vic- 
tims' home as well as blood 
samples on their dothes with 
their own. 

The double murder has sent 

shock waves through the Idyl- 
lic Isle where British expa- 
triates have been inspired to 
buy "dream villas" since 
reading the Louis de Ber- 
ni feres novel Captain Corelli's 
Mandolin which Is set on the 
island during the second 
world war. 

Yesterday, hundreds of out- 
raged locals gathered outside 
the police station where the 
two were being held and 
vowed to "lynch" them. 

"The Albanians have come 
here and caused nothing but 
trouble," said one protester. 

The Eccles’ fete has high- 
lighted the issue of illicit refu- 
gees from Albania. At an 
emergency meeting in Athens 
yesterday the Greek public 
order minister, Giorgos Ro- 
maics, announced that draco- 
nian measures would be 
taken to deal with the dra- 
matic increase in crime 
across Greece. Much of the 
surge has been blamed on Al- 
banian drugs and arms 
smugglers who are believed 
to be targeting “rich" 
foreigners. 


Drunken soccer fan jailed for three 
months for punching a linesman 


Sarah Hall 


A DRUNKEN football fan 
who knocked out a lines- 
man for sending off a goal- 
keeper during a Division One 
match was yesterday jailed, 
for three months. 

ShpffiaiH United fen John 
Corker, aged 34, from East- 
bourne, East Sussex, was also 
banned for a year Gram all 
games in England and Wales 
after admitting assault caus- 
ing actual bodily harm during 
a game between the York- 
shire club and Portsmouth on 
January 31. 

The meat porter — whose 
attack left Edward Martin un- 
conscious for five minutes — 
had already vowed never to 
attend another football 
match, and has been banned 
for life by his club from 
games at Bramhall Lane. 

Portsmouth magistrates 
court heard how Corker had 


tha game at the Hampshire 
club’s Fratton Park ground — 
and lost his temper when the 
referee showed Sheffield Unit- 
ed’s goalkeeper Simon Tracey 
the red card for handling the 
ball outside his area. 

Be stormed on to the pitch 
and punched the 38-year-old 
referee's assistant on the side 
of his head, causing him to 
collapse on the pitch. 

Mr Martin, a greengrocer 
from Halsway, Somerset, 
spent two nights under obser- 
vation in hospital, and is suf- 
fering from a stress-related 
disorder following his ordeal, 
the court heard. 

But acting stipendiary mag- 
istrate Richard Clarke 
rejected a defence plea 
against a jail sentence. “This 
was a totally unprovoked 
attack on a football official," 
he said. “You had a consider- 
able amount to drink and be- 
haved in a way which was 
totally unacceptable to the 



Murder victim Zoe Evans: Body found in an animal hole 

Jury told 
child’s 
killer left 
2clues 


Geoffrey Gibbs 



N ARMY driver 
killed his step- 
daughter and 
hurled her in an 
hole on a 
deserted hillside after taking 
her from the family's home, 
Bristol court heard yesterday. 

Despite a search by police, 
army personnel and members:' 
of the public, the body of nine- 
year-old Zoe Evans lay undis- 
covered for six weeks 
following her disappearance 


shared with her mother and 
stepfather in Warminster, 
Wiltshire. 

Miles Evans, aged 24, 
known to the family as Taff, a 
private in the Royal Logistic 
Corps, has denied murdering 
Zoe in January last year. 

Alan Pascoe, QC. prosecut- 
ing, told the court the girl's 
murder was a “dreadful and 
heart-rending crime". 

She died as a result of suffo- 
cation after a small crop top 
was stuffed into her mouth 
and had suffered a fracture to 
the nasal bone that resulted 



Accused stepfather Miles Evans: Prose cutio n daims he left behind his T-shirt when allegedly burying nine-year-old Zoe 


It was not possible to say 
what damage was done to the 
lower part of her body be- 
cause it had been disturbed 
by animals before its discov- 
ery on Battlesbury HilL 

The prosecution said Evans 
played the part of an anxious 
parent after Zoe’s mother. 
Paula, raised the alarm. 

But the “careless killer” 
had left behind crucial evi- 
dence — his own blue No Fear 
T-shirt, stained with Zoe's 
blood and with se m i n al and 
vaginal fluid from sexual in- 
tercourse with his wife ear- 


girl's knickers, probably 
dropped when he was on his 
way to bury her body. 

“It is the T-shirt in particu- 
lar, but not alone, that points 
to this de fendan t as the killer 
of Zoe Evans,” Mr Pascoe said. 

The court heard that Zoe 
was born after her mother 
had a holiday romance in Ma- 
laysia. A year after her 
daughter's birth, Paula — 
who now goes by her own 
mother's name of Hamilton — 
married an army private with 
whom she bad a son. 

She met Miles Evans in 


ended In divorce and the cou- 
ple married a year later. 

On the evening before Zoe 
disappeared, Evans came 
home having a failed a basic 
army fitness test. The family 
had tea together and be and 
Zoe had a play-fight The chil- 
dren went to bed at around 
10.20pm and the adults stayed 
up for a few drinks. Evans 
and Paula went to bed around 
11.45pm but did not look in on 
Zoe. She was discovered miss- 
ing by her mother the 
following morning. 

Mr Pascoe told the court 


investigation, both Evans and 
his wife bad been arrested. 
But the child’s mother had 
played no part whatsoever in 
Zoe's death. 

Zoe’s mother, who de- 
scribed her daughter as “a 
lovely little girl good as gold" 
agreed under cross examina- 
tion from Alim Jenkins QC. 
for Evans, that her children 
were happy when they went 
to bed on the night of Zoe’s 
disappearance. 

She agreed that Evans had 
a good relationship with Zoe 
and had no reason to kill her. 


Deal halts high life revelations 


£ 1 80 m civil action comes to end 
with honour intact on both sides 


Sarah Hall 


I T WAS billed as the most 
expensive civil action in 
English legal history and a 
case that would lay bare the 
opulent lifestyle or the Sultan 
of Brunei's youngest brother 
and his sexual shenanigans. 

Tales of 40 prostitutes en- 
tering the Dorchester Hotel, 
central London, at any one 
time for Prince Jefri of Bru- 
nei's pleasure bad emerged, 
as had details of his taste in 
erotic trinkets and art 
He was a "one-man walking 
market” ready to be tapped 
by wealthy businessmen Bob 
and Raft Manoukian — for- 
mer close friends and emis- 
saries worth £250 million — 
who over-charged Prince Je- 
fri three times the normal 
price during £550 million- 


worth of transactions, the 
court heard. 

Watche Manoukian, known 
as Bob and listed as the 128th 
richest man in Britain, told 
the court that Prince Jefri 
had developed such an “appe- 
tite for girls'’ that his conduct 
had become “unacceptable by 
Western standards". Mr Man- 
oukian, who is a Christian, 
claimed that the relationship 
had broken down on religious 
grounds and because he had 
criticised the prince. 

But from today such sal- 
acious allegations will no 
longer be bandied around 
court 76 of the Royal Courts of 
Justice, where Mr Justice 
Longmore. 10 barristers and 
numerous solicitors bad ex- 
pected to be ensconced for six 
months as both sides sued for 
a total of £180 million. 

During a three-minute bear- 


ing, the case — in open court 
for the past five weeks — will 
be formally settled with both 
sides agreeing to drop their 
claims. Costs — estimated at 
£10 million — are believed to 
be shared, and honour will be 
asserted all round. 

A statement issued by both 
parties yesterday read: “His 
Royal Highness Prince Jefri, 
and Bob and Rafi Manoukian 
have withdrawn their claims 
and ended their litigation. 

"They are satisfied that the 
outcome is honourable for all 
sides. The terms of the settle- 
ment are not being disclosed 
and both sides have agreed to 
keep all aspects of the agree- 
ment confidential-” 

Last night, it was unclear 
which side had provided the 
Impetus for the out-of-court 
agreement, thrashed out In a 
London hotel over the week- 
end, which will prevent 
Prince Jefri. 44, being cross- 
examined and the Manou- 
kians disclosing more details 
of their business dealings. 


The hastily-curtailed legal 
battle waged in the High 
Court could have cost up to 
£16 million. 

It involved Prince Jefri 
being sued for £80 million by 
the Manoukian brothers, who 
claimed be reneged on two 
property deals — a £55 mil- 
lion agreement to buy the 
Adelphi building in the 
Strand, and a £25 million deal 
to renovate the first five 
storeys above the former 
Playboy Club in London’s 
Park Lane. 

In turn, the prince, who 
plays polo with Prince 
Charles and recently bought 
the Queen's jewellers As- 
prey's for £344 million, was 
suing Bob, 53, and Rafi, 44. for 
more than £100 million. 

The playboy prince, who 
has four wives and three chil- 
dren, claimed Rafi bad ex- 
ploited their close relation- 
ship to make tens of millions 
of pounds and had misled him 
as to the true market value of 
the Park Lane building. 



New piers on the Thames Existing piers 


1 Green w ich 

2 Canary Wharf 

3 Nelson Dock 

4 St Katharine's 

5 Butlers Wharf 

6 Tower 

7 London Bodge, Cty 


8 Swan Lane 

9 Temple 

10 Savoy 

11 Festival 

12 Charing Cross | 

13 Westminster 

14 Lambeth 



Prescott 
launches 
plan to 
revive 
Thames 


Kefth Harper 
Transport Editor 


A £21 million transfor- 
mation of London’s 
river landscape with 
13 new piers and a boat ser- 
vice for the millennium 
was launched yesterday by 
the Deputy Prime Minister, 
John Prescott. 

The first visible sign that 
the Thames conld redis- 
cover its potential as a 
transport route will come 
in the spring when a new 
£1.1 million pier is opened 


at the Tate Bankside at the 
new Globe Theatre. New or 
redeveloped piers are pro- 
posed at Waterloo, Black- 
friars and Westminster. 

Mr Prescott said that new 
boats and new and up- 
graded piers would forge 
links between the north 
and south banks. His Idea 
was to enhance access to 
London's historical and 
cultural “string of pearls” 
landmarks. 

For millions of visitors to 
the Millennium Experience 
at Greenwich, south Lon- 
don, there will be express 


services from central Lon- 
don, and a shuttle service. 
Hopper services will also 
criss-cross the Thames, 
linking its cultural land- 
marks from Westminster to 
Canary Wharf and 
Rotherhithe. 

Mr Prescott said al- 
though the services were 
aimed at tourists, the Gov- 
ernment wanted to encour- 
age commuters and locals 
to use the services after the 
millennium. This would 
require extra financial help 
to the operators to make 
the service more attractive 


for regular use, and the 
Government “will make 
sure that this happens”. 

The impetus for the plan 
came when Mr Prescott 
took a trip down the 
Thames last summer to 
make a speech at Canary 
Wharf. He agreed a private- 
public sector partnership 
should develop proposals 
for new river services. 

The partnership com- 
prises several London 
boroughs, as well as Rail- 
track, the Port of London 
Authority and the London 
Tourist Board. 


Judge long on 
sentences but 
short on words 


David Pallister on £ My great, great. 


man who will head 
inquiry into death of 
Stephen Lawrence 

A S BEFITS a man who 
commanded the Terri- 
torial 21 SAS regiment. 
Sir William Macpherson had 
a reputation as being a tough 
Judge, short on words. 

At Sir William's retirement 
ceremony In the High Court 
in 1996 where he was sere- 
naded by a bagpipe. Lord Jus- 
tice Leggatt described him as 
“not famous for his lenient 
sentences’*. His legendary 
brevity at the bar “became 
even more so on the bench". 

Sir William, now aged 71. 
responded: "Many have asked 
me why a Highland chief 
should be here at alL I simply 
remind them that my great, 
great, great, great grand- 
father was killed at the battle 
of Falkirk In 1746 while fight- 
ing for Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

; I was always determined to 
come down and take it out on 
the English." 

Among his more high pro- 
file cases was the jailing of 
the triple child murderer Rob- 
ert Black in 1994 to a mini- 
mum of 35 years. 

Sir William, the 27th chief 
of his clan, was called to the 
bar in 1952 after serving as a 
captain in the Scots Guards. 

He became a High Court 
judge in 1983 and one of the 
criticisms levelled at him was 
that in a survey of 15 judges 
hearing immigration cases in 
1987 and 1988 he was the least 
likely to grant leave for judi- 
cial review. 

Immigration Lawyers took a 
dim view of him placing him 
on the right of the judicial po- 
litical spectrum. Yesterday Sir 
William defended his record 
by saying he only granted 

leave when there was a reason- 
able chance of success. 

Those who have appeared 
before him say he is a non- 
interventionist. "He lets 
counsel get on with it and 
doesn't often descend into the 
arena." Another praised him 
as “one of the best High Court 
judges I've come across, Intel- 


great, great 
grandfather was 
killed at the 
battle of Falkirk 
in 1 746 while 
fighting for 
Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. I was 
always 

determined to 
come down and 
take it out on the 
English’ 

Sir William 
Macoherson (above! 

Agent approachable, no edge, 
no side". And a third view: 
"You will fare well in Mr Jus- 
tice Macpherson 's court — 
nothing exotic, but a lot bet- 
ter than oatmeal.” 

A particularly sensitive 
case was the hearing of the 
three detectives charged with 
fabricating evidence against 
the Guildford Four. After 
they were found not guilty at 
the Old Bailey in 1993. Sir 
William remarked: “The pub- 
lic and certainly those in- 
volved on the legal side 
should not wish to gaze at the 
entrails or this case further." 
Edmund Lawson. QC. the 
Lawrence inquiry counsel. 

defended one of the poUce- 
men, arguing that the Four 
were guilty. 

When he was appointed by 
Jack Straw, the Home Secre- 
tary, to head the inquiry last 
year. Imran Khan, solicitor 
for the family, acknowledged 
that Sir William was a well- 
respected judge. Mr Khan 
said Ideally he and the family 
would have wanted a judge 
who had some obvious empa- 
thy with the black commu- 
nity because they could 
understand racism. 

A number of names had 
been put forward by the fam- 
ily but Mr Straw told them 
that it had not been possible 
to get any of them to serve. 


News in brief 


Ten years for man 
who raped wife 

A FORMER special constable who raped his wife seven times 
over five days after she told him she was leaving him was jailed 
for 10 yeare yesteiday . Paul Arvanitakis. 33. of south London, 
was convicted of falsely imprisoning and raping her last 
August. He chose to defend himself at the Old Bailev 
Arvanitakis. who had previous convictions for violence and 
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public with new ^h 0 rf..i a 
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Out Goes: 

Yesterday in Parliament (to 
longwave) 

8.45am weekdays 15 mins 
Previous day's events at 
Westminster 

in Comes: 

Extended Today programme 
6am-9am weekdays 
More Humphreys, Naughtte. 
MacGregor and Ford 

Outgoes: 

The Afternoon Shift 
3pm weekdays 1 hour 
“light touch" lifestyle 
magazine programme with 
Dai re Brehan 
In Comes: 

The Exchange 
3.02pm Tuesday 30 mins 
Phone-in programme with 
Robin Lustig 

Outgoes: 

Kaleidoscope 
4.05pm weekdays 40 mins 
High-brow arts magazine 
programme with Paul 
Gambaccini et al 
biComes: 

Front Row 

7.15pm weekdays 30 mins 
Shorter high-brow arts 
magazine programme with 
Mark Lawson 

Outgoes: 

Week Ending 


11pm Friday 25 mins 
Labouring satirical show 
looking back at the events of 
the week 
In Comes: 

The Beaton Generation 
7.15pm Sunday 45 mins 
New satirical show lookinq 
forward to the week ahead 
with Alistair Beaton 

Out Goes: 

Sport on 4 

8.05am Saturday 30 mins 
Cliff Morgan’s Welsh lilt hits 
the buffers 
In Comes: 

Late Tackle 
Upm Friday 30 mins 
Martin Bashir (rugby player 
interviewer of Princess Diana) 
takes over as the voice of 
sport Promises programme 
“will not be about groin 
strains". 

Outgoes: 

Breakaway 

9.30am Saturday 30 mins 
Pete McCarthy’s tongue-in- 
cheek romp through the 
world's holiday hotspots 
hi comes: 

Home Truths 
9.02am Saturday 1 hour 
John Peel’s family and 
children show — how to cope 
with the blighters during the 
48 hours of no school 


Kamal Ahmed on the eagerly 
awaited lineup which took 1 8 
months of delicate negotiation 



James Boyle, Radio 4 Controller: 'We will be unstintingiy Rei thian in oar values, bat we are not going to be po-faced. We are going to have fun and games’ photograph; sean smith 


Radio 4 chief pledges ‘no dumbing down’ 



O NLY waiting for 
Godot seemed 
more intermina- 
ble. After 18 
months of delicate 
negotiation, the odd public 
row and endless speculation. 
Radio 4 finall y announced its 
new schedule yesterday to a 
ripple of polite applause. 

James Boyle, controller of 
Radio 4, promised that the 
biggest change to the station 
since it stopped being the 
Home Service in 1967 would 
not lead to a “dumbing down" 
of content. "It is the richest 
schedule ever," he said. 

“We will be unstintingly 
Reithian in our values, but 
we are not going to be po- 
faced." he said. "We are going 
to have fun and games." 

The list of stars who will be 
the backbone of the new 
schedule are as unashamedly 
middle class as fresh pasta 
machines and Habitat. 

Michael Buerk, Mark Law- 
son. Jonathan Dimbleby, Mel- 
vyn Bragg, Libby Purves and 
Sue Lawley all enjoy promi- 
nent positions. 

Mr Buerk will present The 
Choice, an updated version of 


the Moral Maze, where guests 
will debate ethical issues. 

Mr Dimbleby presents The 
Candidate, a series of inter- 
views on famous people's 
dream jobs, while Mark Law- 
son hosts the replacement 
programme for the soon to be 
abandoned Kaleidoscope, 
called Front Row. 

Other changes include an 
extra edition a week of the 
Archers on Sunday evening, 
an extended Today pro- 
gramme and a new Sunday 
morning news programme. 

There will also be a new 
programme on books. Medi- 
cine Now will be replaced 
with Case Notes, a pro- 
gramme from the patient's 
point of view, and the After- 
noon Play will be revamped. 

The Friday Play will be- 
come the main slot for new 
writing and will include 
works by David Hare and 
Nick Fisher. 

An assiduous back room 
campaign to sell the new pro- 
grammes to listeners who en- 
joy nothing more than writ- 
ing “Disgusted of Tunbridge 
Wells" letters appears to have 
worked for Mr Boyle — the 


Mark Lawson 

man once described as having 
a Job “harder than managing 
the English cricket team". 

He said he had to be radical 
if he was to arrest the 
station's “gentle decline" in 
listeners. 

The network has lost 
500,000 listeners since 1993. 
Although just over 8 million 
people a week now listen to 


Jonathan Dimbleby 

Radio 4, BBC researchers 
found that many of them 
found the station “stuffy and 
boring”. 

"There are a lot of good 
things about the new sched- 
ule." said Jocelyn Hay. chair- 
woman of the Voice of the Lis- 
tener and Viewer pressure 
group and former critic-ln- 
chief of Radio 4 changes. 


Sue Lawley 

"Our greatest fear now is 
that they are introducing so 
much change in one go that 
listeners could become 
disorientated. 

"As ever it now remains to 
be seen how good the new 
programmes actually are." 

Mr Boyle has been careful 
to retain favourites such as 
Desert Island Discs and Alis- 


Libby Purves 

tair Cooke's Letter from 
America. 

Start the Week, a shortened 
version of Woman's Hour and 
the consumer programme 
You and Yours are all 
revamped. 

Controversial areas do 
remain. Religious pro- 
grammes such as Morning 
Service and Prayer for Today 


Melvyn Bragg 

have been moved to much 
earlier in the morning and 
the relegation of Yesterday in 
Parliament to long wave has 
caused a row at Westminster. 

Sir Christopher Bland, the 
chairman of the BBC, will 
meet the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Betty Booth- 
royd, today to argue that the 
changes do not mean a ghetto- 


Michael Bnerk 

isation of parliamentary cov- 
erage. The BBC governors 
will meet tomorrow to put the 
final stamp of approval on the 
Westminster changes — the 
only part of the schedule yet 
to be finalised. 

"I have made my recom- 
mendations, it is now up to 
the Governors." Mr Boyle 
said. 


Smith enters scratchcard row 


Kamal Ahmed 


T HE GOVERNMENT has 
demanded a BBC in- 
quiry into the Big 
Ticket Lottery Show after 
serious questions were raised 
about the corporation's deci- 
sion to broadcast the scratch- 
card quiz show. 

Chris Smith, the Secretary 
of State for Culture, has writ- 
ten to Sir Christopher Bland, 
the chairman of the BBC, say- 
ing that he wants “convincing 
and compelling answers" to 
allegations that the corpora- 
tion had breached its own 
charter by making the 
programme. 

The game show, which 
starts on Saturday, March 28, 
has been criticised as the 
"biggest gambling show in 
history”. 


To have a chance of being 
on the programme viewers 
have to buy a £2 scratchcard 
from the lottery operator, 
Camelot Camelot also puts 
up the prize money for the 
show — with a first prize of 
£ 100 , 000 . 

Yesterday the Guardian 
revealed that the BBC had 
banned the use of its name on 
any promotional material for 
the scratchard in a desperate 
attempt to distance itself from 
the show which has been at- 
tacked by politicians and reli- 
gious groups. 

Concerns have been raised 
that the BBC is treading “a 
fine line” by making the 
programme. 

Viewers can also take part 
by using their scratchcard at 
home and removing panels 
during the programme. 

Critics argue that it will be 


impossible for the BBC to 
broadcast this part or the pro- 
gramme without mentioning 
the scratchcards, a commer- 
cial product 

The BBC's Producers’ 
Guidelines, the rules which 
put the charter into practice, 
forbid product advertising. “I 
will personally expect the 
chairman and the governors 
of the BBC to examine very 
carefully the provisions of 
their charter and agreement 
which they are there to up- 
hold. to ensure that the plans 
for this programme do not in 
anyway breach those provi- 
sions," Mr Smith said in a 
private notice debate in the 
Commons yesterday. 

Private notice debates can 
be called by the Speaker if a 
particularly controversial 
Issue is laid before the Com- 
mons. “I question the BBC 


about how they are fulfilling 
the terms of the charter. And 
I will expect the BBC to give 
convincing and compelling 
answers,” said Mr Smith. 

“BBC programmes should 
normally pay for the prizes 
they offer and the prizes 
should be original rather 
than expensive prizes." said 
Gerald Kaufman, chairman of 
the Commons culture select 
committee. 

“The BBC is promoting the 
sale of these scratchcards, be- 
cause without the sale of 
these scratchcard by Camelot. 
this game could not be played 
on television." 

Francis Maude, the shadow 
culture secretary, said that 
the BBC was “integrally in- 
volved in the promotion and 
administration of the game" 
and that it had breached its 
charter. 


Privacy case over raid film settled 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 


A CASE which could have 
broken new ground in 
establis hin g a right of 
privacy was settled out of 
court yesterday, depriving 
judges of the chance to de- 
velop the law. 

Frances Jarvis, a widow 
aged 81, is understood to have 
accepted £25,000 in settlement 
of her action against the BBC, 
a film company, two police 
forces and two detectives over 
a televised raid on her home 
which led to the jailing of her 
son for handling stolen Egyp- 
tian antiquities. 

Mrs Jarvis claimed the de- 
tectives “abused their author- 
ity and position as public ser- 
vants” In allowing a film 
crew to tag along on the raid 


when this was not authorised 
by the search warrant. She 
maintained that the search 
warrant was unlawful and the 
film crew were trespassing at 
her home in Bideford, Devon. 

Her lawyers amended the 
court papers last month to 
add a claim that the defen- 
dants were guilty of a breach 
of confid ence, violating “her 
right to respect for her pri- 
vate life and her home”. 

Judges have signalled their 
willingness to develop a right 
of privacy should the right 
case emerge. The Human 
Rights Bill now going through 
Parliament win create a pri- 
vacy right. 

After yesterday's settle- 
ment, a BBC spokesman said 
it would pay one third of the 
damages and costs, with the 
other two thirds split between 
the two police forces. 


Mrs Jarvis sued the Metro- 
politan police. Devon and 
Cornwall Constabulary, the 
BBC. Touch Productions, and 
detectives Richard Ellis and 
Leonard Essery. 

The leading human rig ht s 
lawyer Lord Lester QC. repre- 
senting Mrs Jarvis, told Mr 
Justice Gage at the High 
Court that the parties "had 
resolved their differences on 
terms satisfactory to all of 
us”. All parties had agreed to 
keep the terms confidential 
and to make no further com- 
ment about the action. 

Mrs Jarvis's son, Jonathan 
Tokeley-Pany, serving a six- 
year jail term was brought to 
the court in handcuffs to give 
evidence, but lawyers 
reached the settlement just as 
the bearing was due to start 

On July 13, 1994, a crew 
from Touch Productions 


filmed the raid for a BBC In- 
side Story documentary. The 
Art Detectives. Mrs Jarvis 
claimed she assumed the 
crew were filming the search 
on behalf of the police and 
bad not consented to have the 
raid filmed for broadcast The 
BBC claimed that the film 
crew had entered her house 
with her permission. 

Despite her request not to 
show the film, the BBC broad- 
cast it in June 1995. Broadcast 
rights were sold in a number 
of countries and the film was 
shown on Singapore Airlines. 

She claimed damages for 
distress- and humiliation, and 
for post-traumatic stress dis- 
order in the wake .of the inci- 
dent According to papers 
filed with the court, she con- 
templated suicide, left her 
home and felt unable to 
return for several months. 
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6 WORLD NEWS 

Long-awaited Holocaust statement fails to apologise for Nazi collaboration by the Catholic Church 

Vatican disappoints Jews 


John Hoopor bi Rohm 


S ENIOR Jewish fig- 
ures reacted to the 
Vatican’s * long- 
awaited statement 
on the Nazi Holo- 
caust yesterday with either 
cautious misgiving or out- 
right dismay . 

In a brief 10-page document 
the Vatican expresses regret 
and “deep sorrow" for the 
actions of some Roman Catho- 
lics during the second world 
war. But white claiming it Is 
an “act of repentance”, the 
statement does not Include 
any apology for Church lead- 
ers who failed to speak out 
against Hitler and his allies. 
T-nnj r passages of the text 
smack of self-justification. 

It mounts a spirited defence 
of Pius XII, whose wartime 
silence has king been the sub- 
ject of controversy, and dis- 
owns any responsibility for 
the Nazis’ racist thinking. 


Israel 


Israel’s chief rabbi, Meir 
Lau, said he had expected an 
unequivocal apology from the 
Vatican for Pius XII’s 
"shameful attitude”. In a 
statement issued before the 
document appeared, Rabbi 
Lau, a Holocaust survivor, 
said: "There is no doubt that 
a clear condemnation from 

the Vatican at the time could, 
have prevented the terrible 
things that were done.” 

Pius XITs defenders have 
argued he opted far “quiet di- 
plomacy" so as not to endan- 
ger Catholics in Nazi-occu- 
pied Europe. Yesterday’s 
document recalls that, in his 
first encyclical, in 1939, the 
then pontiff warned against 
theories .which denied the 
unity of the hnman race. It 
adds that the “wisdom of 
Pope Pius's diplomacy" has 
been acknowledged by nu- 
merous Jewish groups. 

Entitled We Remember a 
Reflection on the Shoah, the 
document took more than 10 


years to produce. Its prepara- 
tion has been followed closely 
by Pope John Paul n, who 
wrote a preface for it in the 
farm of a letter to its main 
author, the Australian cardi- 
nal Edward Cassidy . - 
Sir Sigmund Sternberg, of 
the I n t er n ati onal flmm>«ti of 
Christians and Jews, said: 
“Jews everywhere will share 
the Pope's hope that today’s 
Vatican document will help 
heal the wounds of past mis- 1 
understandings and injus- 
tices'. ” But he added: “I am 
sure that the last word has not 
been said on the silence of 
those in the Church wbo knew 
wen what was happening to 
the Jewish people and raised 
neither their voices nor their 
hands in aid or comfort” 

Hie document lists senior 
clerics wbo took a stand 
a gains t the Nazis, but not 
those who actively collabo- 
rated. Nor does the text 
answer allegations that the 
Catholic Church backed the 
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Cardinal Edward Cassidy presents the Holocaust document 


vicious pro-Nazi puppet gov- 
ernment in Croatia or that 
clerics in Rome helped SS of- 
ficers and others to flee to 
Latin America after the war. 

It says: “We cannot know 
how many Christians In 
countries occupied or ruled 


by the Nazi powers or their 
allies were horrified at the 
disappearance of their Jewish 
neighbours and yet were not 
strong enough to raise their 
voices in protest For Chris- 
tians, this heavy burden of 
conscience of their brothers 


and sisters during the second 
world war must be- a can to 
penitence. We deeply regret 
the errors and failures of 
those sons and daughters ot 
the Church.” _ . 

Many Jews will be appalled 
by the document’s insistence 
that Nazi anti-Semitism “bad 
its roots outside Christian- 
ity”. It stresses that Catholi- 
cism always preached “the 
equal dignity of all races and 
peoples” that Nazi ideol- 
ogy was pagan. 

But it does not address roe 
widely held view that Hitters 
anti-Semitism grew out of al- 
most a century of racist 
thinking and science. much of 
It the weak of Catholics. The 
statement asks: “Did anti- 
Jewish sentiment among 
Christians make them less 
sensitive, or even indifferent, 
to the persecutions launched 
against the Jews by National 
Socialism when it reached 
power?" It nowhere provides 
an answer. 


over 

Cook 

visit 


Ian Black In Amman 


I SRAELI anger at Robin 
Cook's visit to the East Je- 
rusalem settlement of Har 
Homa today reflects its in- 
stinctive opposition to a role 
for Britain and its European 
partners in the difficult busi- 
ness of making peace between 
Arabs and Jews. 

"We are determined that we 
will be part of the peace pro- 
cess." the Foreign Secretary 
said after talks in Cairo. “Is- 
rael understands that" 

Before last night's compro- 
mise deal, Israel had 
mounted a high-profile diplo- 
matic and media campaign 
against a visit which will 
probably occupy less than 15 
minutes in a crowded day of 
talks in Jerusalem, Gaza and 
Tel Aviv. 

Early signs of a row began 
to appear last Friday when 
the Israeli foreign ministry 
warned Britain that Mr 
Cook's plans to visit the con- 
troversial site would set back 
relations with the European 
Union. 

Only days before, Tony 
Riflir and his Israeli counter- 
part, Blnyamin Netanyahu, 
bad held a friendly meeting, 
despite Mr Netanyahu’s 
repeated insistence that for- 
mer European colonial pow- 
ers “understood nothing” 
about the Middle East. 

British officials said yester- 
day that Mr Netanyahu had 
been strikingly concerned to 
improve his relations with 
the EU and had simply been 
playing to a rightwing gallery 
by raising the stakes so pub- 
licly over today’s Jerusalem 
visit 



Britain's Foreign Secretary, Robin Cook (right), and Egypt’s Ajnr Moussa field reporters' questions in Cairo yesterday photograph; lsla gorchev 


The Foreign Office insisted 
that Israel had known about 
the plan for at least 10 days 
and that it was legitimate to 
underline Britain's well- 
known opposition to settle- 
ments in occupied territories. 

The Foreign Secretary's 
trip was twice postponed in 
the autumn, annoying Arabs 
who accused the British gov- 
ernment of double standards 
for talking tough about Sad- 
dam Hussein but not paying 
enough attention to the deep- 
ening crisis in the Middle 
East peace process. 

Arab states and Palestin- 
ians also hoped that the EU, 
already bankrolling the 1993 
Oslo peace accords, would 
take a more prominent rote 
and act as a counterweight to 
the United States, which is 
seen as favouring the Jewish 
state. 

Once Britain assumed the 
EUs rotating presidency in 


January it was just a question 
of dates. Mr Cook's busy 
schedule meant that to avoid 
snubbing anyone he had to 
cram six countries, including 
the Palestinian territories, 
into three days. 

Hie arrived in Cairo yester- 
day, flew on to Amman, is in 
Jerusalem and Gaza today 


‘Israel understands 
we are determined 
to be part of the 
peace process’ 


and will travel to Damascus 
and Beirut tomorrow. 

International objections to 
Har Homa are not new: the 
start of preparatory work at 
the settlement last March was 
a grave blow to the peace pro- 


cess; just weeks after Israel 
finally redeployed troops 
from the West Bank town of 
Hebron. 

Israel chose the site to com- 
plete the ring of Jewish settle- 
ments around East Jerusalem 
and cut off contact between 
the Arab side of the city and 
its hinterland in the West 
Bank — a classic Zionist ploy 
of “creating facts” on the 
ground to pre-empt 
negotiation. 

Jerusalem, the most sensi- 
tive unresolved issue, has 
been left until the final stage 
of ffie Oslo peace process. Is- 
rael sees the city as its 
“united and eternal capital", 
while Palestinians see East 
Jerusalem as the capital of a 
future independent state of 
their own. 

Privately the British were 
p inning the blame for the fuss 
on the Israelis. "It’s mote 
their problem than ours,” 


said one source. "It’s the 
problems in Netanyahu’s co- 
alition that mean he has to 
act in ways that malm him 
look tougher. 

"We can't be seen to be ac- 
commodating the Israeli 
right We have to accommo- 
date the Israeli people — and 
they certainly want to make 


The problems in 
Netanyahu’s 
coalition mean he 
has to act tough’ 


progress with the peace 
process." 

Mr Cook said: “The posi- 
tion we take on the expansion 
of settlements is long-stand- 
ing and well-known to Israel. 
Not only Britain but all the 


countries of the European 
Union have opposed expan- 
sion in occupied areas. That 
is also the position on which 
we are standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the US." 

There is certainly no ques- 
tion of exceeding the ElTs 
brief. At an informal meeting 
of foreign ministers in Edin- 
burgh at the weekend, all 14 
of Mr Cook's European coun- 
terparts gave firm backing to 
his plans. He is accompanied 
throughout this trip by a 
Spanish diplomat, Miguel 
Mora tin os, the EU’s special 
envoy on the peace process. 

Britain may even privately 
welcome the controversy if it 
shows Mr Cook standing firm 
on an issue of principle at a 
time when he is sensitive 
about being identified too 
closely with the US — al- 
though Washington has also 
asked Israel for a "time out” 
on settlements. 


Brown envelopes 
for young Russia 


In 


ARE young, they 
are beautiful, they are 
full of hope — and un- 
tainted by 80 years of dole- 
ful. blinkered Soviet propa- 
ganda. The new generation 
of cola-drinking, gum- 
chewing, liberated Russian 
youth, raised when commu- 
nism was already dying, 
has something to say in its 
first eager steps into the 
world of work: “Show me 
the money.” 

In a discreet brown enve- 
lope, preferably. The latest 
annual survey of social atti- 
tudes among young Rus- 
sians. to be released in Mos- 
cow today, reports that 
more than half of all 17- 
year-olds see nothing 
wrong with looking for a 
job where they stand a 
chance of being bribed. 
Nine per cent said they 
would be actively looking 
for something in that line. 

Showing an instinctive 
grasp of market relations 
In a transitional economy. 
65 per cent said they would 
marry for money and 28 
per cent that they would 
consent to paid sex. 

Almost half of those sur- 
veyed said they believed It 
was acceptable to take 
what yon wanted by force. 


Professor Boris Rnchkin, 
head of the Russian Insti- 
tute of Youth's research 
centre, admitted the figures 
were worrying, but said 
they should be seen in the 

context of a generation 
which, for the first time in 
Russia, accepted liberty as 
normal. “Young people are 
better adapted to the condi- 
tions of a market econo- 
my,” he said. ‘'They don’t 
want to return to the past.” 

They want cash — 57 per 
cent said money was the 
most important thing in 
their life. 

Of all today’s desirable 
careers, only that of lawyer 

— mnch more lucrative 
than 10 years ago — 
emerged Cram Soviet times. 
Young Russians want to be 

— in descending order — 
manager of a commercial 
bank, management execu- 
tive, bodyguard and mafia 
boss. The survey ques- 
tioned 3,839 people in three 
age groups — 17, 24 and 30 
—across Russia. 

The report noted that in 
reality many youngsters 
were likely to end up in one 
of three of Russia's fastast- 
growing new businesses — 
among the 10 million small 
traders, the 483,000 secu- 
rity guards or the 400,000 
workers in the gambli n g 
industry. 


Le Pen’s extremists gain and 
Gaullists lose in regional polls 


Paul Webster In Parts 


T HE extremist National 
Front came close to 
beating the Gaullist- 

RPR in Sunday's French 
regional elections. 

Jean-Marie Le Pen’s ex- 
treme-right group is now the 
biggest single party in the 
Marseille region, where it has 
consolidated its power base. 

There was gloom in the 
Gaullist and centre-right UDF 
movements yesterday at the 
loss of 10 of the 22 regions at 
stake to the leftwing coalition 
ofSocialists, Communists and 
Greens. The coalition's vic- 
tories. despite the extremist 
surge, included the Proven ce- 
Cote d'Azur region around 
Marseille and the Paris-based 
Be de France. The left also 
kept the two regions it had 
held since the last vote In 
1992. 

Nationally, 'Gaullists won 
285 seats, their UDF partners 
262 and the National Front 
275. Socialists won 396 seats. 
Comm unis ts 147 and Greens 
68 . 

The confidence shown in 
Lionel Jospin's Socialist-led 
government was less signifi- 
cant for President Jacques 
Chirac and his conservative 
allies than the creeping ad- 
vance of Mr Le Pen’s anti- 
immigration movement 


While the National Front 
lost a seat in Paris, it took 37 
in Marseille — the same num- 
ber as the RPR and UDF com- 
bined and 11 more than the 
Socialists without their coali- 
tion partners. 

In three tit the six depone- 
mans or counties that make 
up the eastern Mediterranean 


tarti's movement was told to 
refhse alliances with Mr Le 
Pen's extremists who will 
hold the balance of power in 
several of the 22 regions when 
councillors choose their 
chairmen on Friday. 

Mr Le Pen and his deputy, 

Bruno Megret, both threw 
their energies into the Mar- 


National Front successes 


National Front scores in Sunday 's regional elections in 
France. Figures in brackets are its results in 1993 


Total NF vote: 3.3 million 
Percentage 15.27 (1326) 
Total seats: 275 (238) 

Rightwing comparisons 
in seats: 

RPR 285 (318) 

UDF 262 (305) 


Leftwing comparisons in 
seats: 

Socialists 396 (318} 
Communists 147 (115) 
Greens 68 (106) 


region, the National Front 
took more than a quarter of 
votes. But the biggest humili- 
ation for the orthodox right 
was in the Var around Tou- 
lon, where Philippe Lyotard, 
the former defence minister 
who leads the UDF, was 
beaten into third place. The 
National Front scored 28 per 
cent, one point less than the 
combined left 
Like the Gaullists, Mr Lto- 


seflte campaign. The high rac- 
ist vote in Its industrial sub- 
urbs was matched by strong 
showings in urban areas 
around Lille, Strasbourg and 
Paris. Voters responded 
strongly to a National Front 
call for the expulsion of immi- 
grants and toe exclusion of 
new settlers from family and 
housing allowances. 

The confidence expressed 
in Mr Jospin's nine-month- 


V, 


old administration burled 
speculation that President 
Chirac would try another 
snap parliamentary election. 

But there was disappoint- 
ment on toe left that voting, 
distorted by a 42 per cent ab- 
stention rate, had ensured a 
dear leftwing victory in only 
12 ot the 22 regions. 

In areas where Socialists, 
Communists and Greens 
lacked an overall majority 
they could still win control of 
councils, although rightwing 
opponents may seek a behind- 
the-scenes deal with the 
National Front. 

In terms of the presidential 
and general elections in 2002, 
there were losers on the right, 
including Mr Leotard, who is 
under pressure to amalgam- 
ate with the RPR. The 1995 
Gaullist presidential candi- 
date, Edouard Ballad ur. led 
the right to unexpected defeat 
in the He de France region. 

The new Gaullist-RPR 
leader, Philippe Seguin, 
received a severe setback in 
his first national election de- 
spite an exhausting round of 
rallies. But the UDF former 
president, Valery Glscard 
d’Estaing, narrowly hung on 
to the Auvergne region 
around Clermont-Ferrand, 
giving him toe opportunity to 
further his main campaign 
promise of a volcanic theme 
park in the Massif Central. 
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World news in brief 

immigrants feared 
drowned off Gibraltar 




Charges over JFKfroucl^ 
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Kennedy. — AP. New York. 


Virus kills Icelandic ponies 

A DEADLY virus spreading throu^i Iceland's native pony popo- 
lotion has baffled -nether two infected ponies were 


something else." — Reuters. Reykjavik. 


Mein Kampf CD banned 

Hitler’s work, said, the foettbattoe tot wasradbyEkk^rd 
recording — Daiis Staunton. Berlin. 


Channel oil-spill anniversary 

TWO DEEP -SEA tugs were on 24-hour permanent standby in 
Brest and Cherbourg yesterday, the most visible signs oftoe 


tanw Amoco Cadiz sank 20 years ago, causing toe Channel's 
worst oil spin __ ... 

The 90 Breton villages polluted by oil along a 190-mite stretch of 
rocky coastline around Portsall made no attempt to commemo- 
rate the anniversary of a maritime disaster that damaged holiday 
beaches for months and killed 400 .000 tons of marine ani mals and 
birds. It was oily after a 14-year court battle that the US owners of 
the Spanish-built step were forced by a US court to pay about 
£120 million in compensation. — Paul Webster. Paris- 


Getty caught short 

THE$1 billion (£700 million) Getty art museum which, opened 
recently in Los Angeles has failed in one important human aspect 
— it has an acute shortage of lavatories. 

While toe six-bailding complex took 14 years to complete, the 
two main buildings bousing paintings and sculptures contain no 
lavatories at ah. and another pavilion has only one for worn hi 
with four stalls. With between 5,000 and 8,000 people a day there 
are already queues, and bigger crowds are expected in summer. 

The museum must now choose between cutting toe gallery 
space or budding an extension to provide room for more toilet 
faciliti es . — Christopher Reed, Los Angeles. 


Armenians go to polls 

ARMENIANS voted for a new president yesterday in a dosely 
scrutinised election which they hope will go some way to restor- 
ing the former Soviet republic’s democratic image. 

Karen Demircbyan, the Soviet-era c ommunis t l eader , ted in 
most opinion polls before toe vote, ahead erf the prime minister 
Robert Kocharyan, the acting president and toe former prime ’ 
minister, Vazgen Maoukyan. Results are expected to be an- 
nounced today. 

The result of the vote in Armenia, a poor but strategically 
important republic of nearly 4 million people, will be watched 
across the region and beyond, not least because of oil riches in the 
nearby Caspian Sea basin. — Reuters. Yerevan. 


Red tape fuels Amazon fire 

rJUShn? by toe envoy Carlos Franca flew over the 


Pilots can have babies 

ftSS SSri WS ‘ *"** 3 proposal mtrSuced last moSS 6 *?? air 
fi^eetong pregnant after ^ bar women 

adopted. “There win be no p . Would not be 
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Martin Kettle In Washington 

The latest televised claims of 
sexual misconduct hare added 
another name to the list of 
women whose testimony could 
be crucial to Bill Clinton's 
reputation and his presidency 


K athleen wmey. 

whose television inter- 
view on Sunday night 
has reignited the Clinton sex- 
ual scandal is potentially the 
most dangerous witness to 
have come forward against 
the president. 

The danger comes partly 
from the story she has to tell, 
but also from who she is. As a 
51-year-old middle-class wom- 
an. a life-long Democrat and, 
above all a previously unwill- 
ing witness against Bill Clin- 
ton, Ms Willey is a credible 
accuser whom the White 
House smear machine has dif- 
ficulty attacking. Her conduct 
on CBS's 60 Minutes show en- 
hanced her believabilitv as 
the victim of a man who can- 
not keep his bands off attrac- 
tive women. 

Unlike Germifer Flowers. 
Ms Willey cannot be accused 
of wanting to cash in on her 
relationship with Mr Clinton. 
Unlike Paula Jones, she can- 
not be denounced as "trailer , 
park white trash". Unlike ( 
Monica Lewinsky she cannot 
be depicted as a young 
chancer lurking by the photo- 
copier in the hope of getting 
close to the president And 
unlike Linda Tripp, she can- 
not be accused of being embit- 
tered with an axe to grind. 

Ms Willey and her husband 
were longtime Clinton sup- 
porters and Democratic fund- 
raisers. She got a Job as a vol- 


Tripp 


L INDA Tripp, a central 
figure in the scandals 
surrounding Mr Clin- 
ton, is one of the few women 
in the story who neither 
claims nor denies having a 
sexual relationship with him. 

The danger she poses comes 
from her sense of grievance 
against the Clinton White 
House and her determination 
to fight what she believes is a 
conspiracy to remove her 
from jobs. Last year sbe told 
Newsweek magazine about 
the Willey incident: she also 
broke the Lewinsky story, i 
having taped her telephone ! 


education 
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Leading ladies/ 

Dangerous White 
House liaisons 


unteer ai the White House, 
but when her husband's law 
practice ran into financial 
trouble she went to Mr Clin- 
ton to ask for a paid job. 

In her testimony to Ms 
Jones's lawyers and in her 
CBS interview. Ms Willey 
said that at the meeting on 
November 29. 1993 Mr Clinton 
hugged and groped her in the 
Oval Office, placing his hand 
on her breasts and her hand 
on his genitals. He then told 
her 'Tve wanted to do this 
ever since I laid eyes on you," 
she said on television. 

Mr Clinton denies Ms Wil- 
ley’s version of events. He 
told Ms Jones's lawyers that 
he hugged her and tried to ! 
comfort her but “there was 
nothing sexual about it”. 

Mr Clinton's lawyers em- 
phasise that Ms Willey may 
have been distraught because 
of the financial crisis which 
led her to ask for the meeting 
and which led to Mr Willey's 
suicide. They say she has 
changed her story and that 
she pressurised her friend Ju- 
lie Steele to lie about discus- 
sions of the incident 


Every Tuesday in the 
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Linda Tripp: ‘Grievance* 
against the White House 

conversations wilh the White 
House intern and agreed to be 
"wired" for two further inter- 
views with Ms Lewinsky. 

A career civil servant, she 
was appointed to the While 
House under President 
George Bush, retaining her 
job under Mr Clinton and 
then being transferred to the 
Pentagon, from which she is 
now on leave. 

She took her tapes to the 
independent counsel. Ken- 
neth Starr, and briefed Ms 
Jones’s lawyers before they 
interviewed Mr Clinton on 
January 17. 

As the apparent go-between 
between Mr Clinton's accus- 
ers, Mrs Tripp has become 
the principal bate figure in 
the White House's eyes. 


Bill Clinton: ‘Mystified and disappointed* by Kathleen 
Willey's allegations. He denied them anew on television 

Audience/Show 

stunned pundits 
and public alike 


Gennifer Flowers: Clinton Monica Lewinsky: Tapes 
admitted one sexual episode contradict earlier denial 


Joanna Coles In New York 

T HE US public has wait- 
ed in vain for Monica 
Lewinsky to make her 
story public, but on Sunday 
night it was Kathleen Wil- 
ley who stunned American 
audiences with her 40-min- 
ute account of bow the 
president fondled her 
breasts and put her hand 


on bis penis in a White 
House corridor. 

"It was must-see TV.** 
said Michael Maren, a New 
York journalist and author, 
who watched Ms Willey's 
performance on CBS. 

“I think it's the most 
damaging thing so far. 
Sbe's not trailer-park trash 
like Paula Jones — she's 
not a flaky 21-year-old who 
you could imagine might 


| make things up and she's 
1 not backed by the l right- 
wing! Rutherford Institute. 

I There's no reason why she 
| should lie.*’ 

{ His wife, the novelist 
; Dani Shapiro, agreed. "It 
j was the amount of detail,” 

■ Ms Shapiro said of Ms Wil- 
j ley’s testimony, which un- 
rolled slowly in an inter- 
view with CBS's veteran 
reporter Ed Bradley. 

"The Starbucks coffee 
cup is what convinced me. 
You could Just see it as she 
described the cup getting in 
the way. She was either 
brilliantly coached, or it’s 
true.” 

"If this doesn't hurt him I 
then nothing will,” added 
Mr Maren. 

"The only court that mat- 
ters is the court of public 
Opinion.” 


As CBS yesterday- 
counted the ratings. New 
Yorkers could talk about 
little else. “1 Wanted to 
Slap Him . . . But You Don't 
Slap the President." 
shrieked the headline on 
the New York Post, as com- 
muters pored over the tran- 
script on the subway. 

"White House Volunteer 
on TV, Details Encounter 
with President.*' muttered 
the more sedate New- York 
Times, which nevertheless 
gave four and a half pages 
to yet more evidence in the 
Paula Jones sexual miscon- 
duct suit. 

“The White House looks 
more like Animal House,” 
splattered Jack Newfield, a 
political commentator for 
the Post, as television pun- 
dits crowded round the 
talksbow tables and agreed 




Paula Jones: Denounced as 
'trailer-park white trash* 

Ms Willey’s testimony 
would refuel the public de- 
bate about the president's 
private behaviour. 

And in a marked turn- 
around for American femi- 
nists. who have maintained 
an uncomfortable silence 
about the Lewinsky case, 
the head of the National 
Organisation for Women 
said yesterday that if Ms 
Willey was telling the truth 
then the president was 
guilty of sexual assault. 

"This is not just sexual 
harassment. If it's true, it's 
sexual assault." said Patri- 
cia Ireland. "He put his 
hand on her breast, he pnt 
her hand on his erection. 
That is a pretty serious 
charge. I think it's a very 
big problem.” 

Leader comment, page 9 


B ETTY Currie is Presi- 
dent Clinton's devoted 
longtime personal sec- 
retary. She plays a pivotal 
role in Mr Starr's investiga- 
tions into potential perjury 
and interference with justice 
in the Lewinsky affair and is 
expected to give further evi- 
dence before the Washington 
grand jury this week. 

Although she has said noth- 
ing in public about her role in 
the Lewinsky affair , she has 
often been mentioned by Mr 
Clinton in his evidence to the 
Jones lawyers. It appears she 
is being made to carry the res- 
ponsibility for controversial 
aspects of the Clinton- 
Lewinsky relationship — as 
President Nixon's secretary 
Rose Mary Woods did during 
the Watergate crisis. 

Ms Currie is said to have 
befriended Ms Lewinsky 
when she worked in the 
White House and to have 
authorised her more than 30 
visits to the building after she 
was sent to work at the Penta- 
gon in 1996. She had an as yet 
unclear role in the giving of 
gifts by Mr CHnton to Ms 
Lewinsky and in subsequent 
efforts to reclaim some of 
them. More importantly, she 
was involved — though the 
extent is again a matter of 
crucial dispute — in attempts 
to find a new job for Ms 
Lewinsky late last year. 

Supporting 

cast/Claims 
and denials 

□ Connie Hamzy, a self-de- 
clared rock ’n’ roll groupie. 
was the first woman alleging 
sexual indiscretion in the 
1992 campaign. She clai m s 
she was sunbathing at a Little 
Rock hotel in 1984 when an 
aide summoned her to meet 
the governor. She says sbe 
and Mr CLinton searched un- 
successfully for an empty 
room. His aides say he 
spurned her advances. 

□ Genntfer Flower* alleges a 
long-running romance. Mr 
Clinton denied a 12-year liai- 
son but admitted to at least 
one sexual episode, in 1977, in 
his Paula Jones case 
deposition. 

□ Paula Jones claims Mr 
Clinton propositioned her in 
a Little Rock hotel room in 
1991. The trial is due in May. 

□ Monica Lewrfnsky, a White 
House intern, bragged or sex 
with Mr Clinton at the White 
House, and was taped by her 
friend r.inria Tripp. The tapes 
contradict her denial of an af- 
fair in her Jones case 
deposition. 

□ DoBy Kyfo Browning, a 

school friend of Mr Clinton, 
says she had a long-running, 
on-and-off affair with him, 
and wrote a novel about it 
□ Shoflai Davis Lawrence, 
the widow of a former US am- 
bassador to Switzerland who 
was recently exhumed from 
Arlington national cemetery 
because he faked his war re- 
cord, denies an affair. 

□ Beth Cotdaon, an Arkan- 
sas Judge whom Mr Clinton 
visited, denies an affair. 

□ Marilyn Jo Janfcbn. an Ar- 
kansas business executive 
who met Mr Clinton several 
times in 1992, including at 
5.15am, says the meetings 
were innocent 

□ EDabeth Wflnl Graean, a 

former Miss Arkansas, denies 
an affair but Ms Jones's law- 
yers want to question her. 
She is apparently out of the 
country- 


Illicit trade with China is a lifeline, writes Andrew Higgins on the North Korean border 

Hunger spurs North Korean reform 

T UFTS of seaweed l Pyongyang shows some I for a commitment to expand | Korean peninsula's partition. | daily in some areas instead of 
smuggled from starving readiness to tinker with a pre- “farmers' markets" and vest The Chinese renminbi and once every 10 days. 

North Korea into China viously inviolable network of more economic decision-mak- even the US dollar circulate In some ways the under- 


T UFTS of seaweed 
smuggled from starving 
North Korea into China 
point to the first flick erings of 
market forces beneath an 
opaque curtain of ideology. 

While the government in 
Pyongyang rejects Chinese- 
style reform, the misery of its 
people is pushing North 
Korea towards the heresy of 
economic change. 

A refiigee who fled across 
the Tumen River to China 
last week in search of food 
took seaweed and dried fish, a 
currency more valuable than 
North Korean money. With 
most factories closed and a 
ration system breaking down, 
underground commerce has 
become a lifeline. 

'Teople who live off the 
state are dying," she said. 
"We have to depend on 
ourselves.” 

Even Kim fl-sung, the late 
"Great Leader” and author of 
North Korea's dogma of Juche 
or self-reliance, has fallen 
prey to commercial impera- 
tives. Badges bearing his face 
and worn by every North 
Korean adult are traded on 
the Chinese side of the border 
as tourist souvenirs. 


Pyongyang shows some 
readiness to tinker with a pre- 
viously inviolable network of 
L241 state farms. The United 
Nations Development Pro- 
gramme (UNDP) has drawn 
up a draft plan to expand indi- 
vidual plots and allow greater 
freedom to households to 
raise chickens and rabbits. 

“The only way out is what 
is proposed now,” the UNDP's 
Pyongyang envoy. Christian 

for a commitment to expand 
"farmers' markets" and vest 
more economic decision-mak- 
ing in peasant households. 

The real initiative, how- 
ever, has come from a desper- 
ate population whose sur- 
vival instinct has begun to 
undermine the state's ruin- 
ous monopoly of economic ac- 
tivity. The UNDP reforms 
may do no more than formal- 
ise the changes. 

Korean peninsula's partition. 

The Chinese renminbi and 
even the US dollar circulate 
extensively and are under- 
mining egalitarianism creat- 
ing a relatively privileged 
elite of those with family in 
China. Once stronger than 
foe Chinese currency, the 
North Korean won is now 
worth less than 5 per cent of it 
at an official exchange rate, 
and less on the black market 

Officials increasingly turn a blind eye to backdoor 
deals though they still execute traders for profiteering 

Lemaire, told the BBC this 
week. “A plain food aid pro- 
gramme is a losing battle. We 
are not going to win it.” 

The plan mirrors some of 
the measures Mao Zedong 
condeded in foe early 1960s 
during China’s Great Famine, 
and Deng Xiaoping expanded 
in the late 1970s into the pres- 
ent reform drive. Drafted 
with Pyongyang officials, it 
calls for S3 billion 

f£i.2 billion) in foreign aid to 

Most susceptible to what 
the Korean Workers' Party 
calls “revisionism" are the 
towns and villages of the far 
north, a barren zone of moun- 
tains and mines. Proximity to 
China, and a large number of 
relatives and friends across 
the border, have created a 
small parallel economy of il- 
licit trade. 

Bombarded with propa- 
ganda from childhood, even 
those fleeing famine still pro- 

"If you have money you can 
get almost anything.'' said an- 
other woman who fled to 
China to forage for food. "The 
problem Is that most people 
don't have any money." 

Officials increasingly turn 
a blind eye to private transac- 
tions. though they still peri- 
odically execute traders — 
presumably those who failed 
to pay the necessary bribes — 
for profiteering — presum- 
ably those who failed to pay 

rehabilitate fertiliser plants 
and other facilities in return 

fess faith in Kim H-sung and 
blame their woes on the 

bribes. Farmers’ markets, 
refugees say, are now held 


daily in some areas instead of 
once every 10 days. 

In some ways the under- 
ground erosion of old taboos 
could slow hopes of recovery 
for a country where, accord- 
ing to UN figures. GDP has 
fallen by 50 per cent and agri- 
cultural output by 75 per cent 
in less than four years. Idle 
factories have been plundered . 
for anything to sell in China. 

With industry a lost cause, 
efforts to rescue North Korea 
are focusing on agriculture. 
North Korea has never been 
self-sufficient in food but has 
managed to sustain an illu- 
sion of Juche autarky thanks 
to assistance from China and 
the former Soviet Union. 
Such pretences have now 
crumbled. The World Food 
Programme estimates that 
North Korea can barely sup- 
ply two-thirds of the grain it 
needs, leaving a shortfall of 
more than 2 million tonnes. 

The UNDP draft plan aims 
to make North Korea largely 
self-sufficient in grain by 
2000, a wildly optimistic tar- 
get But as China discovered, 
even a modest start can un- 
leash an unstoppable momen- 
tum for change. 


‘A revolution is needed to 
cure Japan’s woes’ 


Tiananmen Square hawk 
loses face but not his post 

C HINA'S shrillest da am- 1 3,000 delegates voted agaii 
pion of the 1989 Tianan- Mr Li or abstained — a loss 


Jonathan Watts 

in Tokyo on the man 
who could steal 
Hashimoto’s crown 
with Blairite reforms 


J APAN needs a "revolu- 
tion" to address growing 
social and economic tur- 
moil the opposition politi- 
cian seen as the strongest 
challenger to prime minister 
Ryutaro Has h im am claims. 

Naoto Kan, bead of the Dem- 
ocratic Party of Japan (DPJ), Is 
favourite to lead a new political 
force when four parties merge 
ahead of summer elections to 
foe upper bouse. 

The new party, to take the 
DPJ’s name, will control 136 of 
foe 722 seats in parliament, 

Diet, making It by far the larg- 
est opposition force. Mr Kan 
cairi the ultimate goal was to 
win a majority at foe next gen- 
eral election, which must take 
place within two years. 

Japanese politics has been 
In a state of flux since July 
1993 when the Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party lost control of the 
government after almost 40 
years in power. 

Mr Kan said that even with 
the latest development foe 
process of creating a genuine 
two-party system was far 
from finished. I 

Opinion polls show him to 
be foe most popular potential 
leader in Japan. He is per- 
ceived to have foe common 
touch because, unlike most of 
the country’s politicians, he 
is not a former bureaucrat, 
nor a union leader, nor from a 
family of politicians. 


Mr Kan rose to prominence 
as a bureaucrat-buster in 
1996, when, as health and wel- 
fare minister, he exposed col- 
lusion between civil servants 
and pharmaceutical compa- 
nies that led to the spread of 
HTV through contaminated 
blood products. 

He said the new party's aim 
should be to deepen democ- 
racy by taking power from 
bureaucrats and giving it to 
politicians and foe people. 



Naoto Kan— 
Japan’s Blab? 


Specifically, he proposed a 
new Diet budget watchdog, de- 
volution of power to the 
regions and more open gov- 
ernment. On defence, one of 
the fault lines in Japanese 
politics, he expressed support 


I for the bilateral security 
treaty with the United States, 
but suggested that US ma- 
rines be deployed in Guam or 
Hawaii rather than Okinawa. 

Looking at the fiscal deficit 
and ageing society, he said 
tim e was running out to im- 
plement reform. 

“If we retain the current 
system, then we will see in 10 
to 20 years a deteriorating 
society and economy as a 
whole,” he said. “There are 
already some extremely con- 
cerning signs, including chil- 
dren involved in violence and 
murder. All the indications 
are that the future is bleak if 
we fail to act which is why I 
say we need a revolution.'' 

Comparisons have been 
drawn between what Mr Kan 
is trying to do and what the 
British Prime Minister, Tony 
Blair, achieved in rebuilding 
Labour and regaining power. 
The DPJ leader said he had 
asked Mr Blair the secret of 
his success during the latter’s 
visit to Japan in January. 

Mr Blair reportedly 
answered: “I will tell you, but 
in Britain it took 18 years.” 

Mr Kan. however, said his 
alms were different In one im- 
portant respect "We are not 
trying to reform but to create 
a completely new party.” 

The indications are that he : 
has a mountain to climb to 
win over cynical voters who 
have grown tired of constant 
realig nments and foe rush of 
pol i ticians to claim foe ban- 
ner of reform. 

Despite Mr Kan's individ- 
ual appeal and foe unpopular- 
ity of the government, the 
DPJ, largest of the parties in 
the new alliance, is supported 
by less than 10 per cent of foe 
electorate. 


%0rpion of the 1989 Tianan- 
men Square massacre, foe 
outgoing prime minister. Li 
Peng, was endorsed yesterday 
as bead of the most liberal po- 
litical forum, prompting a 
burst of impotent dissent 
from a rubber-stamp parlia- 
ment, Andrew Higgins, Far 
East Correspondent, writes. 

in a one-candidate “elec- 
tion" for National People's 
Congress chairman, more 
than 10 per cent of nearly 


3,000 delegates voted against 
Mr Li or abstained — a loss of 
face for foe widely detested 
former engineer but not a 
threat to his appointment by 
the Communist Party ’s inner 
circle. Mr Li is number two in 
the party hierarchy. 

His unpopularity was high- 
lighted by near unanimous 
votes for Jiang Zemin, in a 
second term as state presi- 
dent. and Hu Jintao, the for- 
mer party boss in Tibet, as 
vice-president 
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A FTER spending the 
last year moaning 
about being too skint 
to buy newspapers. TV’s the 
Ramil tons have found 
respite from their money 
worries with a holiday in 
that pauper's paradise, the 
Caribbean. As Is their wont 
with foreign travel, they did 
not pay themselves (how 
could they?), allowing my 
old friend Lord Harris of 
High Cross — the pipe smok- 
ing peer raising £150.000 to 
enable Neil to sue Moham- 
med AI Fayed for libel — to 
pick op the tab. “Ob come 
on. that's ridiculous,” he 
said, when we rang to en- 
quire about the trip's fund- 
ing. “I’ll say nothing to you 
atalL It’s all quite inno- 
cent. ” The Diaty Is also no- 
torious for its shameless ac- 
ceptance of freebies, so we 
were on the verge of asking 
the noble Lord if he might 
send ns to the West Indies 
too when he put the phone 
down. Philanthropy is a 
wonderful thing — and Har- 
ris is truly the Lord Shaftes- 
bury of the age — but that 
cannot excuse bad man- 
ners. Poor show. 


T HE spring edition of In 
Touch, newsletter of 
the Westminster coun- 
cil Tories, is out and the 
subject is the council tax. 
“Conservatives do it 
again.” boasts the front 
page. “Conservatives look- 
ing after your money.” So 
they are. One recipient calls 
to say he was so eager to 
read the good news that he 
happily coughed up the un- 
paid postage. 


T HE quest to raise in- 
terest in Andre w 
Smith, the once ob- 
scure employment minister 
now rapidly mutating Into a 
cult figure, explodes Into 
life, and my postbag is in 
danger of doing itself an In- 
jury. Elizabeth Calton 
writes from Oxford, warmly 
praising Smithie, her local 
MP, and describing the 
“snide comments” in this 
column as “despicable”. Al- 
though an old friend of his, 
Martin Stott is not irked — 
he reports that Andrew and 
his wife Val organised a 
tour of the House for his 
two daughters, including “a 
trip up on to the roof. 
Thoughtful and quite 
wacky really" — but 
Smithie fan G Thomas Is. 
“On the evidence, he is 
working harder and more 
effectively than you are." (I 
certainly hope so). “PS. Is 
your column of any use at 
all?” Absolutely none, Mr - 
Thomas. Not one iota. More 
on Smithie tomorrow from 
the column you can safely 
ignore. 


L ATEST contender Cor 
the Drollest Press 
Release award Is 
Jackie Cooper PR. They 
have sent the Diary a docu- 
ment announcing the begin- 
ning of National Prune 
Week, which Is to be pro- 
moted this year with a 
glamorous roadshow. Cali- 
fornia Prunes, we learn, are 
low fat, high energy, tm- 

potency -curing (really?) 
aphrodisiac little marvels. 
Delicately skirting the one 
quality for which the prune 
is so well loved — a most 
irregular omission — 

Jackie Cooper PR win their 
nomination for condensing 
so much important and 
valuable detail into a 16 
page press pack. 


ODERN crime- fight- 
ing techniques fail 
to deter one of Brit- 
ain’s brightest villains. 
While visiting South Nor- 
wood nick recently, the man 
was told that he would have 
to give a DNA sample either 
from his mouth or his head. 
He rejected the ser- 
geant's advice that saliva 
was less troublesome, argu- 
ing that ifhe were to spit at 
the scene of a future crime, 
he would leave the evidence 
behind. By giving up a hair, 
however, he would con- 
found future Investigations, 
he explained, since “when I 
get home, Fm going to shave 
my head.” Professor Mor- 
iarty would be proud. 




Blair tolerates Brown’s disdain 
for a reason: he’s indispensable 


Hugo 

Ybung 






G ORDON Brown, al- 
though he is Cfcanoellor 
of the Exchequer, sel- 
dom turns up at meetings de- 
pendent on himself alone. Ex- 
cept at meetings of the 
Cabinet, his adviser, Ed Balls, 
is invariably In attendance. At 
the Cabinet committee on wel- 
fare reform, he brings two ad- 
visers. Mr Balls and Ed Mili- 
band, to discussions where 
most of his colleagues come 
alone. It Is a symbol ofhis sep- 
arateness, that he should ar- 
rive with this intellectual 
bodyguard, and it is not the 
only one. 

During the meetings of this 
committee, the Chancellor 
spends as much time being 
whispered at by Mr Balls as 
he does listening to his minis , 
ferial colleagues. He makes 
his own pitch, and then 
retreats into ostentatious con- 
clave with his advisers while 
other ministers say their 
piece. He seems to be funda- 
mentally uninterested in what 
they have to say. harbouring 
disdain for their ignorance, 
whether this concerns the 
public spen d i n g for which 
they are responsible, or their 
reluctance to surrender Into 
his hands the entire corpus of 
welfare reform. 

Not surprisingly, these feel- 
ings are returned. Even Har- 
riet Harman, in part a Brow- 
nite, is ready for a fight The 
Treasury has persistently 
refused to work with her de- 
partment on some of the key 
reform issues. The turf war is 
getting venomous. All spend- 
ing ministers know that their 
relations with the Chancellor 
will be at tunes abrasive, bat 
none likes being treated with 
contempt and whether you in- 
quire at Education, at Culture, 
at the Home Office, at Social 
Security, not to mention the 
environs of the Deputy Prime 
Minister, you find a serious 
absence of trust. Gordon is im- , 


possible to work with; they 
say. He would be a wonderful 
member of the Government, if 
only he would join It 

For the other side of Mr 
Brown is that he is. indeed, 
wonderful. He has a high seri- 
ousness about politics it has 
been given to few Chancellors, 
of either party, to exercise. 
Every Labour Chancellor of 
the past 35 years bad his back 
against the economic wall, 
and every one served the same 
political master, Harold Wil- 
son. Stringency and faction 
were the conditions of their 
existence. Gordon Brown in- 
herited economic stability, 
and is installed alongside a 
Prime Minister who is as un- 
Wilsonian as it is possible for 
a Labour leader to be. He is 
reflective and creative, believ- 
ing completely in his role as 
an economic and social 
reformer of the first 
magnitude. 

Chancellor and Prime Min- 
ister, moreover, have worked 
together on the Budget It is 
Brown’s Budget and will ex- 
press the constructive fascina- 
tion with tax and welfare and 
work which he has developed, 
at a strategic level, over the 
past five years. But every- 
thing has been checked out 
with No 10 along the way. 
There were orderly, swift bi- 
lateral meetings, at which the 
ghastly memory of last 
autumn, when reckless Trea- 
sury unilateralism over the 
filature of the euro all but de- 
stroyed Labour’s and Lon- 
don's credibility, has been ex- 
orcised. At this level of his 
work, coming to a head today, 
the Chancellor has behaved 
impeccably, and may well be 
about to perform magnifi- 
cently. 

But the problem of his hu- 
bris remains deeply mystify- 
ing. He's as powerful as any 
Chancellor for 50 years, proba- 
bly more so. His range is capa- 


cious. his freedom large, his 
understanding deep, his 
agenda extensive, his opportu- 
nity durable. Unlike every 
Tory Chancellor, even in the 
assured Thatcher years, seri- 
ous policy friction with h is 
boss is minimal- Unlike them, 
also, he does not have to 
struggle for ascendancy. Hie 
broods over the entire scene, 
with the kind of freedom that 
only a strong Prime Minister 
could give him. 

For Mr Blair, let’s be dear, 
is very strong. One of Brown's 
gripes is that Blair took the 
chairmanship of the welfare 
reform committee. The set- 
gneurial sulking, in company 
with his private gang, is 
partly a complaint that he is 
not in charge. The chairman 
controls the minutes: also, it 
would seem, the leaks. There 
have been no leaks from the 
welfare reform committee, a 
fact which some construe as 
showing that the Chancellor is 
not yet getting what he wants. 
Though work incentives, mir- 
rored In the working families 
tax credit, will be a Budget 
centrepiece, the big stuff on 
future pensions Is a long way 
from settled, and the Prime 
Minister is showing that this 
won't be Gordon Brown's solo 
caH 

M R BLAIR is also doing 
something else. This is 
the unprecedented 
oddity of their personal situa- 
tion. Instead of seeing the 
Chancellor as a menace who 
needs cutting down to size, 
which most of his predeces- 
sors would have done, the 
Prime Minister treats him 
more as if he were his thera- 
pist. He soothes and per- 
suades. rather than cajoling or 
complaining — even, except 
lightly, about the power- 
hungry biography which 
Brown's people had a major 
band in getting into the public | 


realm in January. He under- 
stands Gordon’s feelings, espe- 
cially about the leadership he 
failed to win four years ago. 
He is endlessly patient in sup- 
pressing the irritation he can- 
not help but feel concerning 
the Chancellor’s ambition for 
a large private fiefdom. and 
the energy, not to say money, 
he expends in maintaining a 
personal political base. 

The fact is that Mr Brown is 
indispensable. The man who 
rises at the Despatch Box 
today to deliver his first ftiH- 
scale Budget is at the height of 
his considerable powers. This 
is what he came into politics to 
do, only a rung below what he 
really wants. For most men it 
would be satisfaction enough, 
pending the next turn of the 
wheel But for this Chancellor, 
it Isn't In their different ways, 
three Immense ly able Scottish 
politicians, named Irvine, 
Cook and Brown, are each ac- 
quiring an individual notori- 
ety that sometimes seems to sit 
at odds with the New Labour 
project and the greatest of 
these is Brown. 

The strangeness of this is 
how little it has to do with 
policy or ideas. The essence 
of it is personal positioning; 
who shall be in charge, and 
who take the credit, when the 
reform of Britain has ad- 
vanced far enough to be as- 
sessed? There can be only 
one answer to that question. 
Personal rivalry is always a 
motor of high politics, but at 
times It looks absurd and is 
disabling. This is such a 
time. Mr Blair may infuriate 
his old friend by bis dancing 
lightness, his deft manoeu- 
vring, and even by his 
refusal to associate what 
they're both engaged in with 
a particle of the language of 
socialism. But Blair it was 
who won, and he who. if he 
chose, could always give 
Brown a lesson in disdain. 


Pom in 
the trolley 



FOOD industry has 

been “shaken to the 
_ root” by the BSE crisis, 
but what about its branches? 
We know about the problems 
of intensive agriculture and 
the use of pesticides, but what 
about the retail industry, 
which may well be equally cul- 
pable in the whole sorry state 
of our food demands arid 
supplies? 

There can be few people in 

this country without meat and 
frutt rotting in their fridges. If 
you do a supermarket shop 
once a week, it’s impossible to 
accurately calculate needs. 
You get tempted by extras, buy 
chilled unripe fruit which rots 
unpredictably, or fall for the 
dreaded “three for the price of 
two.'' But is this routine waste 
our fault? Supermarkets are 
temples dedicated not to satis- 
fying needs but stimulating de- 
sires. Gone are the days of 
plainly packaged food “piled 
high and sold cheap”. Today's 
giants are aesthetic and sen- 
sual pomographers. They 
package fruit and veg like gifts, 
arrange them like the cornuco- 
pias of the old masters, pipe the 
smell of freshly baking bread 
Into the entrance, and provide 
cafes and creches to keep us> 
there. Complicated loyalty and 
reward schemes perform the 
ultimate con, convincing con- 
sumers the more they buy, the 
more they get back. 

Supermarkets create expec- 
tations around the quality and 
supply of food, encouraging 
the worst excesses of food pro- 
duction. Stimulating demand 
for particular "standards" of 
food, like fat-free pork, they 
foster the conditions for crises 
in the food chain. After BSE. 
they have started to listen to 
the much derided food cam- 
paigners of old. 

But typically supermarkets 
respond to one criticism but 
Ignore another, like the “Food 
Miles” campaign which high- 
lights the cost to the environ- 
ment of transporting food for 
long distances. When the 
Women's Environmental Net- 
work campaigned for super- 
markets to increase the 
amount of local produce, 
Salisbury's listened atten- 
tively and then suggested, bi- 
zarrely, that WEN should do 
the marketing for a campaign 
around local produce. This 
suggests a naive conviction 
that society only consists of 
marketers and marketing op- 
portunities. No wonder WEN 
are currently pursuing more 
straightforward ways of “re-lo- 
calising" food supplies, yester- 
day co-hosting a conference to 
encourage Farmer's Markets, 
where farmers can sell pro- 
duce directly in their own 
locality. 

Meanwhile supermarkets 
have only increased the 
amount of labels showing the 


origin of British regionalfood; 
purchasing and distribution 

networks remain unchanged. 

They buy produce wherever - 
cheapest transport it dsfr 
where for washing with chemi- 
cals, then to another place for 
packaging, another for centra- 
lised distribution and finally 
transport itto individual out- 
lets. The system is heavily reli- 
ant on motorways, locked into 
monocultures and CAP poll- 
cies. Managers are not trained 
to buy and promote local pro- 
duce- It's hard to believe this is 
ignorance. The phoney repro- 
ductions of old fashion ed 
batchers and bakers — straw 

boaters, awnings and all — is 
evidence of bad conscience 
about the way local food sup- 
plies used to be organised. 

Supermarkets advertise 
themselves as "guardian s of 
cost and quality” simply cater- 
ing to public demand for low 
prices, wide variety and stan- 
dardised quality. Nothing 
could be further from the 
truth. They determine the in- 
teraction around food supply 
and distribution in a society 
where, unlike much of Europe, 
there is no real contact be- 
tween producer and con- 
sumer. Supermarkets decide 
what we buy and where it 
comes from. They could influ- 
ence the ethics and practices' of 
their suppliers, but refuse this 
responsibility, denying they 
shape demand or influence the 
market Instead they hLame 
penny pinching consumers, 
and “greedy fanners”. 

Yet they are no strangers to 
social engineering when it 
suits them. Supermarkets 
have an interest in local 
schools as dubious as your av- 
erage paedophile: indeed the 
only sign ctf spring in their 
eternal harvest time is file 
“computers for schools", pro- 
motion. Having played a key 


Supermarkets 
encourage the 
worst excesses of 
food production 
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A down-turn in the world economy might spell the collapse of Blairism 


Global cooling 


John Gray 


RE WE nearing the 
end of the global free 
? The question 
seems absurd. Worldwide 
mobility of capital and pro- 
duction is less than a decade 
old. Yet politicians in all 
parties expect the current 
regime of global Iaisser-falre 
to last forever. Over the 
coming years that ortho- 
doxy Is likely to be con- 
founded, as the aftershock 
of the Asian crisis and the 
close of America's long 
boom return the world to a 
type of capitalism more vol- 
atile than any it has known 
since the Twenties. 

The Blair government has 
embraced the global market 
in the faith that it is here to 
stay. The government Is 
right in its belief that 
changes In the world econo- 
my have made traditional 
forms of social democracy 
unworkable. Globalisation 


— the rapid spread of new 
technologies throughout the 
world — makes policies that 
aim for full employment 
through job protection self- 
defeating; What globalisa- 
tion does is not so much in- 
crease the number of jobs 
we have in a working life- 
time. Xt continuously wipes 

out entire occupations. Un- 
ceasing technical Innovation 
has plunged the division of 
labour in society into a flux 
that will be with us from 
here on. This is a lesson that 
most European social demo- 
crats have yet to learn. 

Bat it is a mistake to think 
that globalisation means a 
worldwide free market. 
Today's regime is likely to 
be a brief episode in the evo- 
lution of the worid economy. 
It is too potentially unstable 
to last for long. Either It will 
be reformed by new policies 
of regulation or else it will 
break up as its impact on 
social cohesion becomes in- 
supportable. The drama that 


is unfolding In Indonesia Is 
probably only the first of 
several in which unregu- 
lated currency markets trig- 
ger economic collapses and 
political upheavals which 
neither the IMF nor anyone 
else can hope to control 
Global markets arc power- 
ful engines of wealth cre- 


When recession 
comes it could 
knock Labour 
violently off course 


ation. But when left to them- 
selves they are forces that 
work against social cohe- 
sion. Centre-left govern- 
ments in Britain, the US and 
some European countries 
have taken over from the 
Thatcherite period a naive 
frith in the benignity ctf de- 
regulated market forces. It 


is striking that this faith is 
not shared by those with In- 
timate knowledge of how 
global markets actually 
work. The immensely suc- 
cessful investor George 
Soros has declared that on- 
managed markets — espe- 
cially financial markets — 
are chronically prone to cy- 
cles of unsustainable boom 
and devastating bust. Now 
that many markets are glob- 
ally interconnected these in- 
stabilities are more likely to 
have worldwide reper- 
cussions. 

The Blair government 
could be knocked violently 
off course if, when recession 
comes, it Is sharper, deeper 
or longer than expected. A 
good deal in the govern- 
ment's strategy depends on 
the next turn in the eco- 
nomic cycle. At times it 
seems that tbe government 
has bought into the Clinton- 
lte conviction. Inherited 
from the Reagan era, that 
the business cycle Is now 


merely history. If that confi- 
dence proves mistaken over 
the next few years. It Is not 
only public finances that 
will be thrown into disar- 
ray. What will become of 
welfare- to- work when un- 
employment figures are 
once again rising each 
month? How will voters 


react to large reforms of the 
welfare state when distS- 

banc** in world markets 
threaten their security? 

Many in Asia believe that 
it is time to consider a new 
system of fixed or semi-fixed 
eschanp rates so as to limit 
opportunities for currency 

speculation. In the 
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A pattern of 
harassment 

That’s the real problem 


Jr £ Trr^ “ — *«w Ibt mat 

of Kathleen Willey: two versions of the 
same event as incompatible as the tales bv 
rival witnesses to a murder in the classic 
„,V^ osa ' va film Rashomon. Now that Ms 
hff appeared on CBS television to 
tell her story at length, we have become, 
reluctantly or otherwise, the audience 
which is invited to come to a judgment One 
often must be lying — but which one? 

The dispassionate answer to this proposi- 
non is (a) that we have no way of telling, 
ana (b) that it is none of our business. It is, 
as Mr Clinton’s lawyer pointed out yester- 
day. his word against hers. If it comes to a 
court it will be decided by a jury. Yet if it 
does not? Ms Willey's interview, recounting 
in great detail her claim that the president 
groped her and has since lied about it 
under oath, will rest in the public domain 
even if there is no judicial follow-up. Some 
aspects of yesterday’s media coverage al- 
ready imply that this is a charge of greater 
seriousness, and therefore perhaps credibil- 
ity, than any of the others made about Mr 
Clinton’s personal life. The jury of public 
opinion, however ill. or only partially in- 
formed it may be, is already busily engaged 
with the case. 


It is also increasingly hard to contem- 
plate Mr Clinton’s activities as president of 
the US in isolation from the charges which 
continue to swiri around him — and even 
harder for him. The Monica Lewinsky 
revelations distracted vital attention from a 
visit by Yasser Arafat who now is going to 
take much notice of any presidential move 


on Northern Ireland as all the participants, 
from Mo Mowlam to Gerry Adams, gather 
today in the White House for St Patrick’s 
Uay? Mr Clinton, whether or not by coinci- 
dence, is about to embark upon a huge 
swathe of high-profile activity, with foreign 
visits from Africa to India, over the next 
tow months which should go some way to 
rebuilding the substance attached to the job 
of running the world's only super-power 
(and, in some measure, the world). 

But the case of Ms Willey now seems 
likely to chip insidiously at the founda- 
tions. This is less because her story is much 
more convincing than those of other 
women who have made allegations against 
the president than because of who she is: a 
mature person, a reluctant witness, a Dem- 
ocratic fundraiser unconnected with any 
hostile political forces. This does not mean 
that there are no questions arising from 
her account. The events which she now 
alleges took place occurred on the very 
same day that her husband committed 
suicide (though she was unaware of this at 
the time). Could such a tragic experience 
have coloured her recollection of what was. 
by both accounts, an emotional meeting 
with the president? There is the puzzling 
story about a previous proposition made by 
Mr Clinton to her which, if it happened as 
she describes, might perhaps have made 
her more cautious about approaching him. 
There is the question of Ms Willey’s will- 
ingness to continue working in the White 
House. 

Yet we should remember that if this is a 
case of sexual harassment — and according 
to her account that is exactly what it is — it 
may be inappropriate to make instant as- 
sumptions about bow the victim should or 
should not behave, particularly when the 
harasser in question happens to be the 
President of the United States. 


All of this has to be set in the context of 
an accumulation of charges against Mr 
Clinton which acquire more weight by 
their number. It goes beyond a question of 
private consensual behaviour to raise the 
image of a pattern of harassment by Mr 
Clinton in ’which preponderant power may 
have been used to claim sexual favours. 
That is why. in the end, there is a legiti- 
mate public interest in these allegations. 

More on Four 

Boyle’s law seems to work 

WE British are creatures of habit Certain 
customs have stayed the way they are for 
years, fixed points we can all rely on. Like 
Radio 4. for example. There is a section of 
the British middle class which uses the 
station as a soundtrack for life: awake to 
the Today programme, lunch with the 
Archers, a bath with the World Tonight a 
faraway reverie to the Shipping Forecast 
before finally Sailing By into sleep. For 
those not part of this Radio 4 flock, all this 
is probably hard to understand- But radio 
is an intimate medium — just you and the 
voice — and somehow its rhythms get 
under the skin. 

So this was the challenge that faced 
James Boyle, the Radio 4 controller who 
yesterday unveiled the new sound for the 
station. He had to tread carefully; for some, 
his work was equivalent to tampering with 
the nation's body clock. And yet he has 
come through, mainly with plaudits. The 
politicians should take a look at the 18- 
month process of review, consultation and 
final decision undertaken by Mr Boyle — it 
might serve as a useful lesson in making a 
change. By travelling the country, address- 
ing public meetings — often sparsely 


attended — the controller managed to neu- 
tralise the Feedback crowd: the hardcore 
Radio 4 devotees prone to complain at even 
the slightest tinkering with the schedule. 
Taking along the Breakfast TV presenter 
Justin Webb, something of a middle Britain 
pin-up. was equally inspired. Between them 
they won over the tiny, but vocal group 
which has so often blocked past BBC efforts 
at reform. 

No one can say the exercise has been 
cuts-driven; Radio 4’s budget is to increase 
by £2 million. Nor is there much evidence 
of the dreaded “dumbing down": Mark 
Lawson’s Front Row is bound to be as high- 
brow as Kaleidoscope, and Melvvn Bragg 
will keep on chairing brainy chat on Start 
the Week. Michael Buerk grilling a guest 
over an ethical dilemma will be a welcome 
break from the recent noise of the Moral 
Maze, and Martin Rashir should bring a 
different view of sport. MFs are sad that 
Yesterday in Parliament is shifting to long 
wave but, as we have argued before, if 
Westminster has become a minority inter- 
est that is the fault of politicians as much as 
anyone else. Mr Boyle should stand by his 
new line-up: it serves as a lesson that, for 
all our entrenched habits, we can some- 
times make a change — and like it. 

Hall of shame 

The response is a red card 

THE HORRIFIED reaction of Newcastle 
fans outside St James Park yesterday said 
it all They were angry at being exploited in 
the club shop through inflated prices for 
team shirts, at the turnstiles through high 
charges and now — if allegations in the 
Sunday papers are true — by two leading 
members of the board of directors who 


seemed to treat everything about Newcastle 
— except their own journeys through the 
flesh pots of Europe — with scarcely con- 
cealed contempt. According to the accusa- 
tions. they claimed to have sold Andy Cole 
to Manchester United knowing he had a 
serious knee injury, sacked Kevin Keegan 
for spending too much and winning noth- 
ing (a story at odds with what was said 
when Newcastle was planning to go public), 
boasted about buying replica shirts in Asia 
at £5 a go and selling them at £49.99 and 
referring to Newcastle girls as "all dogs". 

Chairman Freddie Shepherd and vice- 
chairman Douglas Hall twbo are the two 
directors involved) have offended practi- 
cally everyone. The way they do business is 
hardly likely to appear in any code of best 
corporate governance and certainly not in 
the Harvard Business Review'. The direc- 
tors may have a complete answer to these 
allegations. We hope they have. Otherwise 
players and fans will be rightly outraged to 
hear what two of their bosses think about 
them. They will probably be eaten alive if 
they have the nerve to show their faces at 
the ground in the near future. 

It is conceivable that in other circum- 
stances they might have got away with this 
in the City, where falls in morality are 
sometimes forgiven by compensating rises 
in the FT index. But their alleged misde- 
meanours have coincided with a sharp 
drop in Newcastle's share price. Punters 
have nothing to fall back on. The shares 
have slumped from 135p last April, when 
the company was floated on the stock 
exchange, to only 85p yesterday — while 
share prices in general have risen strongly 
as the bull market rages on. In these 
circumstances they should do what any 
self-respecting footballer would do. Leave 
the field immediately even before the inev- 
itable red card Is waved in the air. 


Letters to the Editor 


Tests, in class 
and on the pitch 

I AM II years old and am 
doing my S ATs test from 
May 11-15. 1 am writing to you 
to give a public complaint that 
already we have studied for 
six weeks roughly. We have 
gone through things that we 
have done at least three times 
(eg sound, light and electric- 
ity). I think we should be 
learning new thing s instead, 
like history, which is just as 
important as maths hut not in 
the test It does not do any- 
thing to our career, it only 
tests the teachers and, if you 
get good marks, makes the 
school look good. So why do 
we have to be put through all 
this pressure? 

Rosie Sherwood. 

London. 

F AT-cat lawyers are not 
popular, but how surpris- 
ing that the English Cricket 
Board decided to use the ser- 
vices of a journalist Matthew 
Engel, instead of hiring a law- 
yer to defend themselves 
(Lords: what have they got to 
hide? March 13). 

Michael Jolly. 

London. 

I CAN tell Matthew Engel that 
I there is at least one office in 
the country where men do not 
dismiss whether or not their 
female colleagues have or 
have not ever had a shag. It’s 
mi n e and if (hey did they 
would be out very quickly. 

A C Clarke. 

Coalville. 

Leicestershire. 

r"VAVTD Lacey must be the 
U only person who thought 
the Manchester United- 
Arsenal match was brought 
forward to 11.15am so Man- 
chester's players could rest up 
for Europe (United wounded 
by loss of Schmeichel, Sport 

March 16). It was because Sky 
wanted to televise it The Pre- 
miership doesn’t run itself for 
Manchester United’s benefiL 
Ed Crick. 

London. 

1 A/ITH reference to royals 
V V being the only living 
people on stamps (Letters, 
March 14): Father Christmas 
is alive and kicking in our 
house, yet he appeared on 

stamps only last year. 

Clare Keep. 

Thatcham, Berks. 


Budget talk accelerates the car clash 


I WAS interested to read 
Penelope Rowlatt’s pre-bud- 
get advice (Crackdown on the 
car could aid environment 
March 13) that people owning 
cars living in rural districts 
should be asked to pay much 
less than those in towns. 

Commuters into towns 
might decide to live further 
afield to minimise excise duty 
payments. To discourage this 
practice they would be 
obliged to pay more for their 
fuel — with increased fuel 
duties. The 15 per cent real- 
term increase she suggests to 
discourage “unnecessary car 
journeys" would actually in- 
crease the duty and taxes by 
another 85p per litre from the 
pre-Budget level as the Chan- 
cellor also charges VAT on 
his duties. For the average 
motorist, the increase would 
be £100 per year. 

The rather blunt instru- 
ments of vehicle excise duty 
and further Increases- in fuel 
duties still may not achieve 
the desired objective of reduc- 
ing congestion and pollution. 


but even lead to more vehicle 
use in commuting from rural 
into town areas. 

Dr M A Frend. 

Director general. 

UK Petroleum Industry 
Association. London. 

THE idea that removing 
I road capacity does not lead 
to gridlock but produces envi- 
ronmental benefits has talcan 
a long time to become ac- 
cepted (Analysis: Road con- 
gestion, March 12). 

Mayer Hillman and his col- 
leagues have shown that, in 
the last 20 years, the freedom 
of British children has been 
severely reduced by road traf- 
fic. Especially in being pre- 
vented from walking to school 
without an escorting adult. In 
January, the Chief Medical 
Officer increased the estimate 
of the number of people killed 
by traffic pollution to 24.000 
per annum — 4.000 are killed 
each year in road crashes. 

For a small inconvenience 
to a minority, of not being 
aide to drive everywhere, we 


gain a large benefit from qui- 
eter towns, less pollution and 
the freedom to walk and cycle 
safely. 

Prof Lewis Lesley. 

LiverpooL 

T HE tax an fuel is a stagger- 
ing 80 per cent and I am 
certain many motorists feel 
that enough is enough. The 
car is not just a means of get- 
ting from A to B. that would 
become redundant with an 

improved transport system. It 
is a liberating force In many 
people's lives and is vital to 
our culture. 

Les Holley. 

London. 

Y OU incorrectly suggested 
(Plan for free-parking 
levy, March 11) that the CBI 
supports taxes on car parking 
spaces and removing subsi- 
dies for company cars. 

Certainly the tax system for 
transport needs reforming. It 
currently raises £25bn a year 
from road users and yet still 
fails to reduce congestion or 


provide enough money for in- 
vestment in roads and public 
transport. The answer is to 
ring-fence a proportion of 
what is paid in road taxe s for 
transport investment There 
is also a case for shifting 
away from fixed taxes such as 
vehicle excise duty, to “pay- 
as-you-go” charges, which 
could include tolls. 

Company parking spaces 
are already paid for by 
businesses through the rates. 
Showing this more clearly on 
the rates bQl would provide 
an incentive for businesses to 
reduce their parking without 
the need for an additional tax. 
Peter Agar 
Deputy.director 
general, CBI. 

London. 

T HE automobile is dead 
says Martin Amis in his 
excellent critique (Road rage 
and me, March 7). But is it 
better to be numbed by our 
car-culture existence th an to 
raise our adre nalin on public 
transport? Travelling from 


Harrow to Wembley and on to 
town the other day. I was hur- 
tled around inside a double 
decker by someone who was 
taught driving skills some- 
where between Brands Hatch 
and Nairobi. Stepping on to 
the tube I had the opportunity 
to read the papers from today, 
yesterday and the day before; 
so long as I avoided the sticky 
bile of the lucozade smears. So 
1 will remain In my comfort- 
able, safe, clean " motor 
Ian McIntyre. 

London. 

I N THE cause of trying to 
become half fit. I have 
recently been exposed to 
“swim lane rage". This takes 
the form of overtaking in mid- 
length. deliberate splashing 
and suggestions that one 
should move to a slower lane, 
accompanied with verbal 
abuse. Are the purveyors 
working themselves into this 
frame of mind as they drive to 
the pool? 

Graeme Brydon. 

London. 


Africa short-changed by the US 


\/OU present a very rosypic- 
T ture of BIH C li n ton’s good 
intentions with the Africa 
Growth and Opportunity BQl. 
which has recently been 
passed in the US House oTRep- 
resents tives (African markets 
shape Clinton's itinerary, 
March 16). 

You fail to mention that a 
free-trade agreement between 
toe US and African countries 
will have similar, though prob- 
ably even more disastrous, 
social effects than Nafta (the 
free-trade agreement between 
Canada, the US and Mexico) 
has had. 

Whilst African economies 
are largely agriculture-based, 
most farms are small-scale, 
with little access to land, water 
and credit- These farmers are 
very likely to have their liveli- 
hoods undermined if there is 
unrestricted trade with the US, 
which is home to huge, aggres- 
sive agribusinesses such as 
Monsanto. Small formers in 
Africa will be unable to com- 
pete with cheap imparts from 

agribusiness, and wlH increas- 
ingly be forced into heavy 

debt be driven to using envi- 


ronmentally destructive prac- 
tices; driven from their land, 
and forced to migrate to urban 
areas that are already over- 
crowded- In the US, many 
workers will lose their jobs, as 
corporations relocate to 
Africa. 

These are just some of the 
easfly predictable effects when 
such economically unequal 
areas as Africa and the US are 
thrown together in a market 
where each is supposedly on 
equal terms. 

Kolya Abramsky. 

London. 


Internut 

I BELIEVE that Internet Ad- 
I diction Disorder may soon be 
officially recognised by Ameri- 
can psychiatrists. According 
to my latest BT phone bill, 
which lists my Friends & Fam- 
ily favourites, my Best Friend 
is a computer, to which I con- 
nect for Internet access. Do I 
need a psychiatrist? 

Michael Pidd. 

Lancaster. 


WfLX- 



Learning to smoke underfire 


THROUGHOUT the six 
I years of world war two. all 
the British and Common- 
wealth armies sold cheaply, 
through the Naafi to every 
soldier, an authorised issue of 
a weekly tin of 50 cigarettes — 
seven a day plus one — and 
the same was true through 
the Red Cross for all other- 
rank prisoners of war 
1 received from my mother 
on my 18th birthday a £5 note 
— for not smoking. Within 
weeks, I got tired of "going 
through the motions", when 
the route-march sergeant 
shouted: “Right then, foil out 
for 10 minutes and smoke and, 


if you haven't got one, go 
through the motions!" 

The Red Cross PoW ration, 
traded through other slave la- 
bourers, guards or civilians 
for much needed food, kept 
tens of thousands of us alive. 

It would be most unfair to 
the generation — now in their 
seventies and eighties — of 
old soldiers and prisoners, 
most now suffering Cram 
heart and respiratory dis- 
eases. should they be lumped 
together and included in 
today's Blairite blanket con- 
demnation of all smokers. 
Alan Hicks. 

Oxford. 


Funny, all that talk about penises definitely rings a Bel 

WET AGAIN I am disgusted 
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ally care? No. 


mild have 


known that from the way she 
monopolised the speculum 
during our group therapy 
classes on Getting To Know 
The Earth Mother Inside You 
at Charing Cross Women's 
Centre way back then in the 

seventies. 

(PS: Don, you are not small 
and insignificant to me.) 
Debbie Fonlis. 

(Real name supplied) 

London. 

B EL Littlejohn's column 
confirmed what I had long 
suspected— that she knows a 
good deal more than she is let- 
ting on about that particular 
organ. 

But 1 was deeply shocked to 
read that she was on the 
Women’s Studies Encounter 
Unit at Leeds University in the 


early sixties. Why, heavens, 
she must be about 50, yet, as 

we can all see from her pic- 
ture, she has worn so well! 

Come on Bel. admit It, if s 
hormone replacement ther- 
apy, isn’t it? 

Linda Coffey. 

London. 

/^OULD someone please 

Opoint out to Bel Littlejohn 
that the plural of penis is 
penes, not penises. 

Peter Ward. 

Bath. 

IT IS of great concern tome 
I that all of your contributors 
to the penis articles that ap- 
peared in the Guardian last 
week foiled to indicate that it 
is not the size ofa penis when 
it is “stone cold sober" that 


matters; it is the size it can 
actually grow to. 

GlynC Evans. 

Kenilworth, Warwicks. 

DEL Littlejohn might care 
Dto challen ge your photo-ar- 
chivist to produce a picture of 
Penis Park. This was. in 1944, 
a charming grove of large 
trees in D imapur/Manip ur 
road, the Assam railhead for 
the 14th Army. 

Under the trees, in my recol- 
lection after 50-odd years, 
were three rows of 20 or 30 
identical carved stone phal- 
luses about 30in high, sepa- 
rated by two rows of comple- 
mentary female symbols. 

All were certainly old, styl- 
ised, not in the least offensive, 
but surprising when you first 
saw them, and well-named by 


the passing soldiery. The 
word gobsmacked was not 
then in general use. 

John Kirk, 

Bolton. 

I WAS comforted by Lynn 
Fotheringham's concern for 
the contents of my trousers 
(Letters. March 13) but dread 
to think what future genera- 
tions might find on sale in 
Marks & Spencer. 

Jeremy Miles. 
Bournemouth, 

Dorset 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address- we may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary is on Page 10. 


Which ponce? 

I 'M sure that women every- 
where in low-paid part-time 
work, or those unable to get a 
job. will thank Julie Barnhill 
for calling them "ponces” (To 
have and have not. Weekend. 
March 14). She admits to bang- 
ing about the Groucbo Club 
for most of the eighties (very 
important job that), but still 
hag the gall to champion the 
cause of working-class women 
who, as we all know, are the 
salt of the earth, with their 
clogs and rollers; worrying 
about childcare just doesn't 
alter into toe equation. 

She says “in work lies dig- 
nity”. So writing sneering, 
self-regarding bullshit and get- 
ting paid for it is dignified is 
It? Perhaps she should get off 
her arse down in Brighton, 
look after her kids and do 
some (proper) work. 

Abby Hoffmann. 

London. 


self, l was fortunate to 
have a mum who stayed at 
home, apart from toe odd job 
in school dinners, so feel 
strongly that Julie is wrong to 
say that “work defines us". 
She’s confusing the exchange 
of cash for work. Working- 
class women and single 
parents all work hard In the 
unpaid, under-valued arena of 
the home. My mum was not a 
“ponce” to care for her family 
nor are the millions like her; 
it’s a 24-hour Job, with no paid 
sick leave or holidays. 

Louise Shaw. 

Norwich. 

1ULIE BurcbiU says: 

J “Housework isn’t real 
work; it’s just tidying up after 
yourself/' So what is real 
work? Stacking shelves at 
Tesco’s? Cleaning public lava- 
tories? Isn’t that just tidying 
up after the Great British 
Public? Or does she mean real 
work like writing articles for 
national newspapers? Not all 
jobs are so wonderfully fulfill- 
ing as hers. 

Eleanor Davies. 

Caldy, Wirral. 


Romano-British resist attacks 
by marauding English scholars 


I READ of the possible non- 
existence of the Celts with 
interest (Sceptic casts doubt 
on the Celts, March 13). Is this 
a conspiracy of English schol- 
ars to undermine the self-con- 
fidence of the Scots and 
Welsh, at a time of political 
change? The invention of the 
Celts is mainly a 19th-century 
English concept 
The Welsh are descendants 
of the Romano-British popula- 
tion of Britain. 1 think that is 
also true of many of the 
English. I do not subscribe to 
the theory that the Saxons etc 
arrived and drove the indige- 
nous Romano-British into the 
west Their arrival was prob- 
ably similar to that of the Nor- 
mans, a s mall warrior cla s s 
which formed a new aristoc- 
racy. pushing everyone else 
down a class. 

J G Owen. 

Caerphilly. 

T HE term Celt has always 
been used to designate a 
loose group of societies shar- 
ing certain cultural, religious 


and social attributes. No one, 
apart from a handful of 
romantics, makes a serious 
case for there ever haying 
been a pan-Celtic political en- 
tity. Still less is any credence 
given to the legendary origins 
of the Celts. linking Greek my- 
thology with the wild inven- 
tion of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
et ol Such theories have been 
discredited by serious aca- 
demics since Tudor times. 
David R Williams. 

Conwy. Wales. 

I WAS surprised to find Mar- 
tin Wain wright so easily 
duped into publicising the 
British Museum's forthcom- 
ing Celtic Europe exhibition, 
in his spurious article. 

The Celts may well have 
been a disparate group (as 
they are now). What they 
shared was a fear of losing 
their identity to the invading 
English. The article demon- 
strates why these people still 
feel a common bond. 

Ian Saltern. 

London. 
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10 OBITUA RIES 

Dr Benjamin Spock 


The 


Ma n Tuesday Mar^l Tl^ 


Bringing up baby 


F OR more than half a 
century, Dr Benja- 
min Spock. who has 
died aged 94, author 
of The Common 
Sense Book of Baby and Child 
Care and prominent anti-nu- 
clear campaigner, was the 
most fam ous name In the Geld 
of childcare and parenting. 
First published in 1946, his 
book was an immediate suc- 
cess. Through she editions it 
has sold more than 50 million 
copies, making it the 20th-cen- 
tury's bestseller, second only 
to the Bible In publishing's 
all-time sales chart 
Baby and Child Care, the 
product of reconciling con- 
cepts of psychoanalytic train- 
ing with years of listening to 
mothers talking about their 
children, sought to reassure 
parents and apply common 
sense to the rearing of their 
young. “Trust yourself,” 
Spock wrote. "You know 
more than you think you do 
... Don’t take too seriously 
what the neighbours say. 
Don't be overawed by what 
the experts say. Don’t be 
afraid to trust your own com- 
mon sense.” It was a formula 
that worked. 

The eldest child of a rail- 
road lawyer, Benjamin 
Spock, and his wife, Mildred, 
the young Spock grew into a 
tall, gangly youth. He was 
tied closely to his mother's 
apron strings at their home 
in New Haven. Connecticut, 
until, in 1923, he escaped into 
rowing — and the Yale crew. 
He won a gold medal in the 
1924 Olympic Games, in 
which Yale represented the 
United States in eights. 
Spock danced with Gloria 
Swanson on the liner taking 
the crew to France. The star 
addressed the tongue-tied 


young man In her arms as 
“Big Ben but no alarm.” 

Although he resented his 
mother banning the wearing 
of sneakers, keeping him In 
short pants well Into his 

teens, and making him live at 

home in his freshman Yale 
year lest life In the dorm 
should be corrupting. Spook’s 
mother's love oT babies was 
one of the things that influ- 
enced Mm in becoming a pe- 
diatrician. After Yale, he 
specialised In pediatrics and 
psychiatry at Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York, practised 
medicine and, while doing 
war service with the US Navy 
in California as a psychiatrist 
(he had also undergone analy- 
sis), worked on his book in 
the evenings with the help of 
bis first wife. Jane Davenport 
Cheney. After the war. he 
taught at Western Reserve 
University. 

Spook’s family background 
was Republican, but his move 
from Yale to New York radi- 
calised him. So did the New 
Deal and the Spanish Civil 
War. But his politics 
remained passive until a i960 
television appearance with 
Jacqueline Kennedy who 
said. “Dr Spock is for my hus- 
band, and my husband Is for 
Dr Spock!” The resumption of 
nuclear testing by Khru- 
shchev, and then by Kennedy, 
alerted Spock about the global 
peril of the nuclear arms race. 
He feared for the future cf his 
army of children and began 
painfully to realise that, hav- 
ing set out with a mission to 
reassure mothers, he was 
now going to have to alarm 
them in order to save their 
chldren from radiation. 

His first real campaigning 
act was to draft a full-page ad- 
vertisement in the New York 



Spock the protester ... arrested at a Vietnam rally in 1972 


Times for the National Com- 
mittee for Sane Nuclear Pol- 
icy (Sane). He backed the 
“peace in Vietnam” presiden- 
tial candidate. Lyndon John- 
son, leading the Doctors for 
Johnson Committee, but was 
soon publicly denouncing the 
new president for betraying 
promises. Spock then took to 
the streets in his neat, blue 
consultants suit, and tried to 
avoid being caught up in the 
internal politics of the peace 
movement He continued to 
campaign hard, even in 1985, 
spending six months on the 
road, working for various 
peace groups. 

In a Boston show trial, in 
he was convicted of Conspir- 
acy, along with the Yale chap- 
lain, the Rev Sloane Coffin Jr 


Spock’s values 
about society were 
integral to how he 
thought good 
parents should be 


and others, for inciting young 
Americans to burn their draft 
cards. The convictions were 
overturned on appeal because 
the judge had given the jury a 
10-point loaded questionnaire 
in addition to the task of de- 
ciding innocence or guilt. 
Spock retired from fashing 
in 1967 but continued to write 
about aspects of childcar e, 
and in 1970 published Decent 
and Indecent, a careful and 
dear account of his own polit- 
ical experiences and 
philosophy. 

At one stage, however, he 
bad fallen foul of the women's 
movement. When he 
addressed the National 
Women’s Political Caucus in 
1972, Gloria Stelnem fold him: 
“I hope you realise you have 
been a major oppressor of 
women in the same category 
as Si gnm ud Freud.” In the 
light of the women’s move- 
ment he revised some of the 
conservative views expressed 
in early editions, «md in the 
1976 version of Baby and Child 
Care , every pronoun was 
changed, and the advice for 
fathers to compliment then- 
daughters on their pretty 
dresses had disappeared. 
Spock was, at one stage, hailed 
by Ms magazine as a hero of 
the women's movement. 

Da the 1980s, he became pro- 
foundly disillusioned with the 


mate rialism of the young and 
what he called the Superkid 
phenomenon, in which 
“parents get excited when 
they read that some irid has 
been taught to read at the age 
of two and Immediately want 
their child of two or three to 
be taught to read,” and of “the 
proliferation of bowls” — the 
goal of winning, at all costs, 
in both sport and In life. The 
change came after the Viet- 
nam conflict was settled, but 
Spock consoled himself that a 
generation could change its 
values again just as quickly. 

The 1990s, however, bought 
him little comfort In a new 
foreword to the sixth edition 
of the book. In 1992, he la- 
mented the strains and 
stresses of American family 
life and blamed both men and' 
women 'for being obsessed 
with work. "Many women 
have, In a sense, joined the 
rat race,” he wrote. A seventh 
edition of Baby and Child 
Care will be published on his 
birthday In May. 

Spock travelled widely to 
places like China and Nicara- 
gua to further his political 
education. His recreation 
since 1924 was sailing, mainly 
off Maine and the Virgin Is- 
lands. In 1976, he divorced 
Jane Cheney and married 
Mary- Morgan Councflle, and 
took up the oar again on the 
lake at the foot of her Arkan- 
sas garden, where they both 
went sculling- He had two 
sons by his first marriage. 


Christopher Dodd 

Sheila K tei nger writes! Dr 

Spock was foe first of foe 
baby experts to make it clear 
through his writing that he 
respected women and treated 
them as intelligent adults. In 
Baby and Child Care, he told 
them that they could trust 
their feelings and their own 
experiences as they learn 
from their children, and, un- 
like many experts, he nur- 
tured their self-confidence. 

He never talked down to 
his readers, and wrote in a 
warm, non-didactic, personal 
way, for fathers as well as 
mothers, that enabled them 
almost to enter a dialogue 
with foe author. It was as if 
he was not only talking, but 
also listening to them. 

Spock respected and de- 
lighted in children, and in- 
cluded anecdotes from his 
own childhood, his experi- 
ences of parenthood and of 
being a stepfather, and his 
own mistakes, sharing with 


his readers the adventure of 
being a parent, rather than 
setting himself up as an au- 
thority figure. 

His view of love and sex. 
however, was firmly hetero- 
sexual. He clung to a view of 
the ideal family as a state of 
Janet-and-John calm and 
reasonableness, with a 
tender, concerned mother 
and a father who was a real 
pal He believed that one of 
the main tasks of raising chil- 
dren was to prepare them to 
build such families them- 
selves. He was strongly op- 
posed to physical punish- 
ment, to the steady diet of 
television violence, and to 
foe whole idea of raising chil- 
dren with the single goal of 
success In a selfishly acquisi- 
tive society. 

It is often claimed that in 
later editions of his books, 
Spock ditched his earlier be- 
lief In tolerance and was hor- 
rified at the way in which he 
had encouraged relaxed 
child-rearing. But this is a 
caricature of his views. He 
never repudiated his earlier 
philosophy. There was, In- 
stead, an evolution. 

The change came about 
with the horrors and the 
waste of human life of the 

Vie tnam WBT, and h1« Indi ct- 
ment by the Lyndon Johnson 
administration for his activi- 
ties in opposing that conflict 
The Rev Norman Vincent 
Peale. for instance, preached 
a much-publicised sermon, in 
which he denounced young 
men who- refused to fight 
claiming they were undisci- 
plined because their parents 
had followed Spock’s teach- 
ing and given than “Instant 
gratification.” 

No longer just foe under- 
standing paediatrician who 
loved children. Spock became 
politicised, amt in his 1969 
edition, warned parents not 
“to keep their eyes exclu- 
sively focused on their child, 
thinking about what he needs 
from than and from the com- 
munity, instead of thinking 
about what foe world . . . will 
be needing from foe child.” 

Child-rearing is not merely 
a domestic matter, to be clas- 
sified along with recipe 
books, flower-arranging and 
DrY. It is a political issue. 
Spock's values about society 
were not separate, but inte- 
gral to how he thought good 
parenting should be. 


Benjamin Me Lane Spock, bam 
New Haven, Connecticut, May 2, 
1903; died March 15, 1998 



Spock foe doctor . .. *ttie first of the baby experts who respected women as intelligent adults' 


Hans von Ohain 


The jet set’s other pioneer 


F IVE am, Sunday, 
August 27. 1939. at Mar- 
ienehe. a lonely airfield 
near the German Baltic 
port of Rostock. It is a brilliant 
dawn with a clear blue sky, 
except for a thin haze a few 
hundred feet off the ground, 
highlighted by the rising sun. 
A German test pilot of almost 
reckless bravery, Eric War- 
sitz, fiiiwhs into foe cockpit of 
a grey, shoulder-wing mono- 
plane. the Heinkel 178. It has 
no propeller. This will he the 
world’s first jet flight — pre- 
ceding the British Gloster 
E28/39 by 20 months. 

Amongst those watching the 
take-off is a lean, tense young 
man, more than six feet tall, 
Hans von Ohain, who has died 
in Florida, aged 86. It is his jet 
engine that powers the plane. 
On test, the bearings have run 
hot and the undercarriage will 
not retract; the flight should 
be postponed. But the plane- 
maker, Ernst Heinkel, insists. 

Warsitz lifts off and disap- 
pears into the haze towards 
the sea. A few minutes later, 
the new sound in the sky, a 
high-pitched whistling whine, 
Is heard for foe first time by 
the group on the ground, who 
prepare for a landing; but 
Warsitz flies over, invisible, 
and goes out of earshot He 
has been dazzled by the sun 
and cannot find the airfield. 
He eventually brings his tiny 


Jackdaw 


Whale of a time 

THE wind was clearing out 
the fog; not lifting it so much 
as drawing it open in cur- 
tains. The edges grew incan- 
descent And then our boat 
was plunging through pure 
sunshine upon an azure sea 
off California. Dolphins ap- 
peared, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of them, leaping 
together in groups. Some 
came to ride the ship’s bow 
wave, effortlessly matching 
our speed with their own 



plane into land, sideslipping 
and putting his wheels on the 
runway to roll to a halt in 
front of Heinkel. It had been, 
Warsitz announces on land- 
ing, a perfect llighL 

A few weeks later. Hitler 
himself was coaxed to see a 
demonstration. He appeared 
unfriendly , icy cold and UH- 
weH, von Ohain recalled later. 
He asked an aide what was 
wrong. He said that the dem- 
onstration had been too early 
in the morning: “The fUhrer 
preferred not to get out of bed 
before Ham.” “Why,” Hitler 
asked testily, “do we need a 
new engine? Why is it neces- 
sary to fly faster than foe 
speed of sound?" He was pre- 
paring for a short war and jet 
flight would be a post-war 
luxury. 

Von Ohain has sometimes 
been known as the German 
Frank Whittle, but the com- 
parison ends pretty brutally 
soon afterwards. Whittle had 
been a poor boy of the English 
midlands, scrambling his way 
up the meritocracy; von 
Ohain was the son of a 
wealthy merchant, and, to the 
end of his days, appeared a 
refulgent, deeply charming 
and contented scientist. Whit- 
tle did not gain friends easily 
until he was sure of their hon- 
esty; von Ohain was lucky in 
working for Heinkel, bully 
though he was, because, when 


sleek hulls. They were joined 
by sea lions, which kept pace 
at the bow leapt through foe 
air in synchrony with 
themselves. 

The birds called pbala- 
ropes came swarming in; 
scarcely the size of robins, 
they spend most of the year 

out on the open ocean. Feath- 
ered specks in a storm-tossed 
immensity. The flocks were 
skittering over the chop, dab- 
bing at food. Wilson's storm- 
petrels arrived — possibly 
foe most abundant bird in the 
world, though they also spend 
so much of their life at sea 
that hardly anyone knows 
them. Two other seabirds 
joined them: Cassin 's auklets 
and Xantus’ murrelets. 

Good signs: the current 
must be full of plankton and 
the shrimp-like crustacean 
known as krilL And krill 
meant ... There! A geyser of 
fine mist nearly 30 feet high 
erupted to starboard. Behind, 
a great bulk arose, surfaced 


money was essential for the 
project, Heinkel was rich 
enough to give it In contrast. 
Whittle was almost crippled 
by poverty and foe duplicity 
and ignorance of the air min- 
istry and production 
companies. 

Whittle and von Ohain 
were both repelled aestheti- 
cally by the noise and stink of 
the reciprocating aero engine. 
Flying in Junkers 52 airliners 
while a student, von Ohain 
could hardly believe that so 
beautiful a thing as flight 
should be propelled by some- 
thing as ugly as a piston en- 


gine and propeller. Whittle 
was motivated in the same 
way, and his Invention of the 
aircraft jet engine was foe 
world's first, patented in 1930: 
it was a shattering invention 
which changed the world, but 
Whittle conceived it whilst 
still a cadet at foe Royal Air 
Force academy at CranwelL 
Von Ohain had his Idea in 
the autumn of 1933, while a 
physics student at Gottingen 
University. He was using his 
savings to build a small mod- 
el of the Jet engine with the 
help of Max Hahn, head me- 
chanic at the local garage. 



Meeting of minds. . .von Ohain (right) with Frank Whittle 


pale blue and dappled in sea- 
gray spots, and kept coming 
until it showed broad as the 
deck of a submarine. And 
kept on coming, and rolling 
forward, and rising higher, 
and then slowly began to arc 
down again, bringing into 
view a tapered fin. and. after 
a while, an enormous, flat tail 
that pressed down upon the 
water and was gone. 

Animal life takes no larger 
form than the blue whale we 
had just seen slipping be- 
neath surface. 

National Geographic goes 
blue-whale spotting. 

Sound the alarm 

ALTHOUGH mechanical 
alarms are fairly recent, the 
idea is as old as property it- 
self. Undoubtedly, mankind’s 
earliest alarm system con- 
sisted of a few strategically 
tethered dogs. Like mechani- 
cal alarms, dogs repel intrud- 
ers with a kind of sonic illu- 


sion. Riled, they emit a warn- 
ing cry in foe lowest tone they 
can muster — a growl whose 
deep, resonant pitch implies a 
larger chest, a mightiet beast 
Likewise, security alarms — 
not in their pitch but in their 
broad, systemic reach — 
imply foe attachmentof pri- 
vate property to a larger, 
more brutal entity; the state. 

Thisventriloquial strategy 
first took mechanical form in 
humble alarms for private 
homes. Before electriciety, 
such devices were relatively 
feckless, as in the case of an 
18th-century apparatus of 
pull-strings and jungle bells, 
rigged to emit, in the words if 
its English inventor, "a plain- 
tive air that inspires such 
sentiments in the mind of the 
housebreaker that will 
doubtless prompt him to take 
preciptiouS flight” 

With electricty, however, 
plaintiveness became an oc- 
tave of the alarm's past Ac- 
cording to patent records, the 


where he had his car ser- 
viced. Von Obain’s Professor 
R W Pohl sent him immedi- 
ately to see Heinkel, who, 
after a day-long hearing with 
his chief designers, hired von 
Ohain and Hahn to make a jet 
engine to put in an aeroplane. 
The outcome was foe Heinkel 
178 prototype, destroyed in 
foe middle of the war by an 
RAF raid on Berlin. In Brit- 
ain, the outcome was foe 
Gloster E28/39 — one of 
which hangs in the Science 
Museum to this day. 

Both aircraft proved the 
principle of foe Jet in the 
same way: centrifugal com- 
pression. But both were then 
superseded by foe far more ef- 
ficient axial flow compressor. 

Von Ohain could have seen 
Whittle's patents, for the Air 
Ministry obligingly published 
them in 1939, and the German 
magazine Flugsport repro- 
duced the drawings. Von 
Ohain certainly knew of 
Whittle's work before this, 
but after the war, both he and 
Whittle accepted that they 
had worked entirely indepen- 
dently of one another and the 
basic designs were the out- 
come of an amazingly preco- 
cious example of simulta- 
neous invention. 

For the rest or the war 
years, von Ohain worked on a 
complicated jet engine, foe 
Oil. for which Heinkel 
received a Nazi air ministry 
order in the autumn of 1942. 
Its delivery was due In May 
1945 — just in time for the 
arrival of the US Sixth Army 
at Heinkel’s base in southern 
Germany. Prototype engines 
had been hidden in the 
ground and von Ohain and 


first voltaic "burglar annun- 
ciator” was registered in Bos- 
ton in 1853, making security 
alarms arguably the earliest 
form of electrified mass com- 
munication. Versions of this 
novel, window-sprung 
buzzer were used primarily 
to protect the homes of affU- 
lentcity dwellers. Surprise! 

Yer with foe technology in 
place, electric security 
alarms would soon spread be- 
yond this limited purview in 
a steady, raucouc encroach- 
ment of private distress on 
public domain. 

Harper's magazine, on the 
alarming Invasion of public 
space. 
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Hannah Pool 


his team were occupied in 
d i g gi ng them up and putting 
them together again. 

After foe war, von Ohain 
was interrogated by British 
and American intelligence. 
He clearly preferred the 
Americans and went off to foe 
United States in 1947. where 
he was. in his way. just as 
valuable to the US jet effort as 
Weraher von Braun was to 
foe US missile and space pro- 
grammes. He became chief 
scientist at the US air force 
base at Wright Patterson 
Field at Dayton, Ohio, work- 
ing on advanced air breathing 
systems, and he retired a hap- 
pily fulfilled man. 

A lthough he never 

lost his thick guttural 
accent, he was ex- 
tremely popular as a 
lecturer in America and 
grateful to that country for 
the reception ii gave him. The 
US also gave him his wife. 
Hanni. an evacuee from Ger- 
many. who was devoted to his 
care, to his work and to their 
children and grandchildren. 

Whittle, too, fetched up in 
foe US after the war and met 
von Ohain. They became firm 
friends, both accepting the 
originality of the other’s 
work. It was clear that von 
Ohain admired Whittle 
greatly and testified to me 
that, had he had the English- 
man's struggle to contend 
with, he would never have 
completed a jet engine. 


Glyn Jones 


Birthdays 


Patrick Allen, actor, 71: Prof 
John Baines, Egyptologist. 
52; Jeff Banks, fashion de- 
signer, 55; Gavin Campbell, 
actor and television pre- 
senter, 52; Michael Corder. 
dancer. 43; Prof David Dilks. 
historian, vice-chancellor. 
Hull University, 60; Lee 
Dixon, footballer. 34; Lesley- 
Ann Down, actress. 44; Pat- 
rick Duffy, television actor. 
49; Prof George Hughes, zo 
ologist. 73: Robin Knox- 
Johnston. yachtsman. 59: 
Prof John Lift, concert pia- 


nist 54; Penelope lively, 
writer, 85; Mercedes 
McCambridge. actress. 80; 
The Most Rev Keith 
O Brien. Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of St Andrews 
and Edinburgh, 60; Ann 
Rush, director. Migraine 
Trust 50; Kurt Russell, ac- 
tor, 47; Galina Samsova, bal- 
lerina, 61; Brian Sedgemore, 
Labour MP, 61; Dr David 
Stafford-Clark. psychiatrist 
82 and his son, Max Stafford- 
Clark. theatre director. 57; 
Des Turner. Labour Mp! 59. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


Hans Joachim Pabst von Ohain, 
engineer, born December 14. 
1911: died March 13. 1998 


A Country Diary 


IN AN article about the 
World Summit on Children’* 
Television, Page 7. Media' 
yesterday, due to an editing 
error, we gave the BBC and 
ITV budgets for children - * 
programming in 1997 as £93 
million and £64 railliJn 
respectively. That should 
have been US dollars, not 
pounds. 

A REPORT headed, Israel 
offers hope of release for 
Vanunu. Page 13. March 13 
said that Vanunu was -trans- 
ported under sedation to Is- 
rael on an El-Al airlinpr -- 
That is not correct. He was 
taken to Israel by ship. 

rN A REPORT on P a »e 7 
yesterday, headed Chauvm- 
ist bosses are sex pests, wp 
said: ’Among the more out- 
rageous demands of employ. 


CHESHIRE: The recent tor- 
rential rains caused the river 
to burst Its banks in several 
places through the valley as 
water reached heights not 
seen here for 10 years or 
more. At one point, there 
were fears that the old pack- 
horse bridge behind the mill 
would collapse under the 
enormous pressure exerted 
by the water build up behind 
it. but it survived — which is 
more than can be said for the 
large tree trunks and logs 
that were ripped up and car- 
ried away from their moor- 
ings, where they had been 
laid to act as path edgings. 

I walked through the valley 
again two days ago, when foe 
river was back within Ils 
usual confines, only to find 
that it had left many of the 
low-lying areas of woodland 
along the bank covered in 
silt, up to a foot deep in 


Places. The winter pnDl’l 
mentioned in my last diarv 
notes had more than doubled 

m size, but there was no s en 

of any frogs or frog s * n 
which must have been swept 
away by the powerful cur- 
rent, and where foe mUlj w 

thickest, marsh marigolds 
wliose round. y eUowflS Wp d r S ; 

had only recently opened 

£™™Ili' t . hMdSUpa,,ove 'he 

along the lane had sjfrouted 
ponds and pools, and 
large depression on ope nar 
ticufar meadow had E 

transformed into a broad 
lake, which had attnES} 

some 150 black-headedyufls 

many of whom not 

sporting the brown 
«re ss of their br eeri ? n „ 
plumage. een,n E 
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ers was a request for detail 
or one secretary's menstrui 
cycle so that her boss coul 
gne her a wide birth’.” W 
should have said berth. 

TTIERE WAS a mistake in fo 
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IWiHTony 
Blair pay 

his 

dues? 

Er^ 

p The new party of business finds its old roots 
P w *th the TUC holding firm. In June the 
M Government must deliver its white paper, 

I Fairness At Work. Seumas Milne reports 


F there is one issue which 
could test Tony Blair's 
mastery over his Cabinet 
to the limit, and finally 
rupture New Labour's 
increasingly frosty rela- 
tionship with its one-time 
trade union friends, it is the 
Government’s commitment to 
a legal right to union recogni- 
tion where a majority of work- 
ers want it On the face of it, 
the democratic principle seems 
straightforward enough. But 
the detail of how it is imple- 
mented could make an the dif- 
ference between creating a 
genuine lever for shifting the 
current lopsided balance of 
power in the workplace to, in 
the most extreme case, a mech- 
anism which could actually 
lead to increased union de- 
recognition. 

The hard decisions must be 
taken now — and the political 
symbolism of the choices the 
Government faces could 
scarcely be starker This is the 
only manifesto pledge which 
the Prime Minister's new busi- 
ness allies have seriously 
baulked at and bis attempt to 
get the TUC and CBI to sort out 
a compromise between them- 
selves last year ended in dead- 
lock- A white paper Fairness At 
Work, with union recognition 
as its centrepiece, is promised 
by June with legislation to fol- 
low next year Both sides are 
waiting for the Government to 
choose. 

In reality that means wait- 
ing for Downing Street to get to 
grips with the technicalities. 
Although the Trade and Indus- 
try Department is theoretically 
in charge of the policy no one 
is in any doubt that the Prime 
Minister wiB take the final 
strategic decisions. Ministers 
say be has yet to make up his 
mind. But eariy indications of 
his preferences have filled the 
unions with alarm. An alleged 
aside by Geoff Norris. Mr 
Blair’s adviser on employment 
issues, at an Engineering 
Employers’ Federation confer- 
ence, to the effect that Mr Blair 
favoured the CBTs position on 
recogniti on balloting rules, sent 
them into a taOspin. 

All the senior union leadens 


The Murdoch factor 


g"*|id Rupert Murdoch 
■-^strike a deal with Tony 
Blair over Labour's com- 
mitment to a legal right to 
union recognition? Some 
senior TUC leaders are con- 
vinced that watering down 
the pledge was one of the 
trade-offe for the support of 
the media mogul's newspa- 
pers, and one News Inter- 
national executive has said 
privately that the firm has 
been lobbying heavily. 

The transport union 
leader Bill Morris said last 
month: “We know that 
Rupert Murdoch would be 
upset . . . but it wasn’t Mr 
Murdoch who voted in this 
Government”. 

Both Blairite and Trade 
and Industry Department 
ministers insist that the 
issue has not been raised in 
contacts with the world’s 
most powerful press and 
TV proprietor — who has, 
they say, got bigger fish to 
fry. The pressure, they 
claim, has all come from 
the CBX — though Mr Mur- 
doch’s News International 
is represented on the CHI’s 
onion recognition working 
party; set up last month to 
lobby the Government. 

But there is no doubt that 


have issued unusually belliger- 
ent warnings in recent weeks. 
John Edmonds, the GMB gen- 
eral union leader and TUC pres- 
ident, promised Countryside 
Alliance-style mass demonstra- 
tions if New Labour under- 
mined its pledge on rights at 
work. Roger Lyons, leader of 
tiie technical staff union MSF, 
declared that if the Govern- 
ment came down to favour of 
the employers, it "could make 
the split on the lone parents 
benefit look like a vicar’s tea 
party’’. Tire Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union leader; B31 
Morris, said it was a "defining 
Issue for trade unionists — 
there is simply no room for 
compromise"- Even John 
Monks, the TUCs cautious gen- 


News International, which 
led the way in the 1980 s in 
driving the unions out of 
what was then Fleet Street, 
is anxious not to see the 
return of trade unionism to 
its Wapping sanctum. 

Les Hinton, News Inter- 
national’s executive chair- 
man, has told staff that the 
unionisation of Wapping 
would be a leather in the 
TUC’s cap. but bad for the 
company With a significant 
number of union members 
still working at the plant — 
and the prospect of legisla- 
tion offering the right to 
recognition if they win a 
majority — a big effort has 
gone into making employ- 
ees feel unions would be 
superfluous. 

News International's 
staff council — on which 
the Times’s National Union 
of Journalists* representa- 
tive sits — now negotiates 
pay, and staff communica- 
tion has been souped up. 

The company now provides 
employees with free legal 
insurance — legal support 
is a key reason workers 
hold on to union cards in 
derecognised firms — 
which can be used to sue 
News International itself. 


eral secretary warned that if i 
the issue went the wrong was it 
would be decisive for union- 
Government relations. 

But Tony Blair faces an 
acute dilemma. Nothing could 
be more central to the New 
Labour project than his 
embrace of big business. That 
should hardly be a problem, 
when 44 out aT Britain's top 50 
companies are unionised. But 
several well-placed employers 
are taking a hard line. Incon- 
veniently one is Sir Colin 
Marshall, British Airways 
chairman and the CBTs presi- 
dent Another is Sir Clive 
Thompson, chief executive of 
Rentokil initial, who insists 
that a legal right to union 
recognition will open the 
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The notorious 
Gordon Brown 


gates to I970s-style militancy 

and damage company perfor- 
mance. Most threatening, 
from the TUCs point of view, 
is the influence of Rupert 
Murdoch's News Interna- 
tional which led the way to 
union-busting during the 
Thatcher years — and is rep- 
resented on the CBl's union 
recognition working party 
Labour's manifesto promised 
recognition where a "majority of 
the relevant workforce vote in a 

ballot for a union to represent 
them". The firet choice the Prime 
Minister win have to make is 
whether that should mean g 
majority Of those voting, as the 
TUC wants — and as almost 
every other ballot and election in 
the country is conducted — or a 
majority of thn»» eligible to vote, 
as favoured by the CBL The 
employers' organisation also 
insists on another initial hurdle: 
a "trigger petition", comprising 
30 per cent of the workforce, 
before any ballot is held 
But the heat is off that par- 
ticular issue — the compro- 
mise is expected to be a 
majority of those voting, with 
a minimum turnout threshold. 
Now the struggle has focused 
on CBI demands that strikes 
over recognition disputes 
should be made Illegal, that the 
right to collective bargaining 
should not cover training, and 
that employees on personal 
contracts should be excluded 
from any recognition award. 


7 , 


ORE crucial 
still is the 
insistence by 
the CBI that 
all firms with 

fewer than 50 

employees should be exempt 
That would account for 97 per 
cent of Britain's firms, and 
deny a third of the privately- 
employed workforce the rights 
promised in Labour’s mani- 
fest*^ 1j. But the most powerful 
grenade to the CBTs armoury 
Is its insistence that the 
employer should decide who 
should be included in the bar- 
gaining unit — or "relevant 
workforce” as the CBI puts It 
— that uninne must secure a 
majority of to win recogni- 
tion. If the Government sides 
with the employers (the TOC 
wants an independent arbitra- 
tor), that could lead to unions 
Hrtii«Hy lostog. recognition in 
some companies. Such loop- 
holes have led some unions in 
the United States, where a' 
right Co recognition has 
existed since the 1930s, to 
abandon using the legal 
machinery altogethertz). 

Even if the Government 
miraculously decided to opt 
for the full TUC position, leg- 
islation would change only 
the industrial relations cul- 
ture: recognising unions for 
collective bargaining does 
not, after all, mean employers 
have to accept what they say 
The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer has quietly let It be 
known that he supports the 
TUC in the dispute, as have 
other cabinet ministers. The 
outcome is expected to he 
some sort of compromise. But 
Blairite ministers complain 
that the unions’ public lobby- 
ing is only making things 
more difficult. For the the 
Prime Minister, it will be a 
painful manoeuvre — but 
whatever is finally decided, he 
will not tarnish New Labour's 
image as a party of business. 


Sw twi (1) Department of 
Trade and industry. Small and 
MadBum-Sized Enterprises 
Statistics Unit, Sheffield; (2) 
Institute of Employment Rights. 
“Recognition Laws - Lessons from 
Abroad", 1998. 
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Prescott acts on rail safety 


Danger fears prompt 
move against Railtrack 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Deputy Prime 
Minister, John 
Prescott is to take 
control of rail safety 
out of the hands of 
Railtrack amid mounting crit- 
icism that standards are slip- 
ping and the public Is at risk. 

He will be given the signal 
to tate the initiative tomor- 
row, when the Commons 
select committee on transport 
asks the Government to 
tackle the issue as a matter of 
urgency. 

The committee is expected 
to present a number of op- 
tions to the Government It is 
reported to be ready to pro- 
pose that Railtrack’ s safety 
powers should either be 
merged with the railway in- 
spectorate or taken over by 
the Government's new strate- 
gic railway authority. 

The committee has been 
concerned that Railtrack — a 
privatised undertaking which 
is expected to make profits of 
£350 million this year, might 
be tempted to allow commer- 
cial success to replace profit 
This is the view of the chief 
inspector of railways, Stan 
Robertson. 

The committee's report will 
almost certainly pave the way 
fbr legislation In the autumn 
to allow Mr Prescott to shake 
up the railway industry. 
Senior advisers last night 
made it clear that while the 
Deputy Prime Minister 
blames the Tories unreserv- 
edly for the current state of 
the industry, he is deeply con- 
cerned about its poor public 
reputation and wants a trans- 
port bill this aut umn. 


Part of 1 he bill would be de- 
voted to setting up the new 
rail authority, but he stHL has 
to clear his plans with the 
Prime Minister and other 
Cabinet colleagues. 

Mr Prescott’s transport 
White Paper, due in May, win 
stress his priorities, with the 
reorganisation of the rail reg- 
ulatory system as the first 

Mr Prescott said yesterday 
he was unhappy at the “un- 
reasonable competition” be- 
tween the two rail regulators. 
This suggests that the days of 
the rail franchise director, 
John O'Brien, 'are numbered, 
and that his work win be 
taken over by the strategic 
rail authority. 

The rail regulator, John 
Swift, could be given tougher 
powers while his present au- 
thority is clarified. 

Rail track Is facing poten- 
tially damaging prosecutions 
later this year over derail- 
ments, exposing it to criti- 
cism that It Called to super- 
vise maintenance work. 

In the first case, due to be 
heard next month, the rail- 
way Inspectorate is taking 
Railtrack to court over the de- 
railment of a freight train at 
Bexley in Kent last year. The 
train crashed down a viaduct 
and injured seven, people. As 
a result of the accident sev- 
eral small businesses had to 
relocate. 

Railtrack' s own inquiry 
found that an emergency Audi 
had been discovered on the 
busy London commuter line, 
but that the repair had not 
been made. 

Railtrack has been warned 
that several more prosecu- 
tions could follow after acci- 
dents at Ufflngton, near Swin- 
don, and at Harwich. 



Private disaster . . . Seven were injured when a train was derailed at Bexley, Kent, last year mtnt»RAPH:(VwrrwEASBR 


Brussels bows to £8bn accountancy merger 


Roger Cowe 


T HE world's biggest ac- 
countancy firm, based 
on an £8 billion merger, 
could be created by the end of 
April, following the European 
Commission's decision yes- 
terday to cease opposing the 
combination of Price Water- 
house and Coopers & Lybrand. 

After last week’s clearance 
by the United States Justice 
Department, the move opens 
the way to merger and a 
reduction of the- number of 
global auditing companies to 
just five. 

Unless regulators can be 
persuaded that the existence 
of only four big firms would 
not be anti-competitive, this 
is likely to be the last big ac- 
countancy merger. But it 
leaves Deloitte and Touche in 
an uncomfortabl e po sition, 
some way behind KPMG and 
Ernst & Young. 

Arthur Andersen, which is 
splitting from its consultancy 
partner, will be smaller still 
but cash-rich, and it is ex- 
pected to grow swiftly. 

The PW/ Coopers deal still 
has to be approved by the 
European Union, but is likely 
now to be nodded through. 

Observers expected a for- 
mal objection to be filed at the 
end of last week, but despite 
fierce opposition from the 
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combining firms' competi- 
tors. the Commission had no 
serious concerns about the 
merger. Its main worry bad 
focused on the combined 
firms' market-share of audit- 
ing for banks and insurance 
companies. But PW and 


Coopers argued that the mar- 
ket was more diverse than the 
Commission suggested. 

The decision follows some 
controversy for the ElTs com- 
petition directorate. Recently, 
the competition commis- 
sioner. Karel van Miert. has 


been at loggerheads with his 
US counterpart over airline 
mergers. And last week, Reed 
Elsevier and Wallers Kluwer, 
abandoned a mega-merger be- 
cause of tough conditions im- 
posed by Brussels. 

Accountants KPMG and 
Ernst & Young also aban : 
doned merger plans recently 
because of opposition from 
competition authorities. The 
failure of that deal was seen 
yesterday as the key to the go- 
ahead for PW and Coopers. 
They will have substantial 
market shares in several EU 
countries but not reach the 
40 per cent level seen to 
equate as market dominance. 

Ian Brindle, UK head of 
Price Waterhouse and its 
European deputy chairman, 
said that “the hard work” 
was just beginning. Senior ap- 
pointments have been agreed, 
but it will be several weeks 
before key positions are filled 
in the 125 countries where the 
firms work. 

He said It would be a year 
or so before the merger of of- 
fices was complete. Most job 
losses are expected to come 
from a freeze on new appoint- 
ments and staff turnover. 

"I don’t anticipate cost sav- 
ings through redundancies, 
rather through efficiencies 
and buying power. But there 
is bound to be some shrink- 
age over time,” be said. 


Professionals 
in Maxwell 
and Atlantic 
cases fined 


Lisa Buckingham 
Ctty Editor 


A ccountants at the 

centre of two of the 
highest-profile business 
scandals — Maxwell and 
Atlantic Computers — were 
yesterday disciplined and 
fined by their ruling 
authority. 

Spicer & Oppenheim, the 
accountancy group which 
acted as auditor to Atlantic 
Computers, has been cen- 
sured and ordered to pay 
£100,000 for its part La the 
affair. The result of the dis- 
ciplinary hearings of the 
Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants follows Depart- 
ment of Trade criticism. 

Peter Goldie, a director of 
Atlantic and chief execu- 
tive of its parent company, 
British & Commonwealth, 
has been censured as well 
and expelled from the 1CA. 
He also faces proceedings 
by the DTI to disqualify 
him. along with others in- 
volved, as a director. 


The disciplinary tribunal 
made its ruling after hear- 
ing allegations that Mr Gol- 
die was responsible for fail- 
ing to tell Atlantic’s 
auditors about the extent of 
the company’s contingent 
liabilities and of sanction- 
ing several sets of mislead- 
ing accounts. 

In separate hearings into 
the £450 million pensions 
scandal perpetrated by 
Robert Maxwell, the ICA’s 
disciplinary tribunal ex- 
pelled Michael Stoney, a 
former director of Mirror 
Group Newspapers. 

The institute said that Mr 
Stoney had been aware or 
breaches in a “ring fence 
which had been specifically 
designed to ensure that the 
finances of MGN were kept 
separate from those of 
the private Maxwell 
companies. 

After Maxwell’s death in 
1991, Mr Stoney failed to 
disclose the existance of a 
£50 million loan to those 
frying to establish the ex- 
tent of the Maxwell em- 
pire's indebtedness. 

Jonathan Ford, the for- 
mer finance director of 
London and Blshopsgate In- 
ternational — a Maxwell- 
related investment group — 
emerged from the disciplin- 
ary hearings with an 
admonishment. 


Fit without the fat 


Unilever caters 
for health trend 
with new marge 


Spreading it thick 

What customers buy 
Sunflower -based 


Tony May 


U NILEVER made its lat- 
est bid for the hearts of 
the health conscious 
yesterday by announcing a 
new margarine which, it 
claims, can cut cholesterol 
levels in the body by up to 
10 per cent. The company’s 
other products, such as Flora 
— brand leader in a UK mar- 
ket worth almost £550 million 
a year — claim to cut absorp- 
tion of chloresterol by about 
1 percent 

The world's largest pro- 
ducer of spreads and marga- 
rines was not predicting the 
launch of the spread, a food 
which contains phytasreroL a 
vegetable oil extract capable 
of cutting cholesterol in the 
bloodstream, the company 
says. When the clinical trials 


are finished, though, the 
product will go for approval 
to the European Union's 
Novel Foods Committee. 

A spokesman said that two 
of the three clinical trials by 
third-parties were complete; 
the other, conducted by 
Oxford's John RadclifFe Hos- 
pital, is still under way. 

Unilever does not have the 
field to itself Finland's Ralsio 
Group produces a cholesterol- 
reducing margarine, Benecol, 
which is proving successful 
although it costs almost 10 
times as much as other simi- 
lar products. 

With sales in long-term de- 
cline, this is a keenly con- 
tested sector. Consumers are 
not only trying to cut down 
on fht, but are also preparing 
fewer meals at home. They 
are being wooed by conve- 
niences like cooking sauces, 



basted meats, and ready-made 
meals. The industry has coun- 
tered the tendency to buy 
fewer spreads with heavy 
marketing and new products. 


But this is a complex market, 
and other consumers are 
returning to butter, perhaps 
confused by the industry's 
conflicting health claims. 


Researchers wrestle with 
cholesterol’s mysteries 


Tbit Radford 
Science Eifitor 


C HOLESTEROL is natu- 
rally the stuff of confu- 
sion. It tomes in two forms: 
high-density and low-density 
lipoproteins. 

The first takes cholesterol 
away from the blood vessels 
and to the liver. The second, 
low-density lipoprotein, goes 
to the blood vessel walls 
where It builds up as a waxy 
plaque. So the low-density Is 
the “bad” cholesterol associ- 
ated with cardiovascular dis- 


eases. 

But researchers have been 
wrestling for more than a de- 
cade with precisely how and 
why cholesterol levels are af- 
fected, when risks begin and 
which group is most at risk. 
Almost every week a research 
team produces more findings. 

The Israelis last year 
reported that licorice extract 
seemed to prevent a build-up 
to the arteries. Then the 
Finns began experimenting 
with a margarine that 
blocked the stuff in the intes- 


tine. A New York team found 
that even ‘good” cholesterol 
could bump up blood pressure 
during stressful moments. 

A Florida team found that 
"good" cholesterol had a way 
of turning into its evil twin — 
at least in mice. A New York- 
Harvard team produced a 
steamed shrimp — actually 
high in cholesterol although 
low in fat — which might 
even be good for people with 
normal cholesterol levels. 

But there has never been 
much doubt about the main 
thrust of the argument that 
for most people, diets that are 
low in Tat are healthier. The 
less Tat, the lower the choles- 
terol levels and the lower the 
risk of heart attack or stroke. 
And that seems to hold true 
for everybody, according to a 
Study last week at Columbia 
University. 

“The message is un- 
changed.” said Henry Gins- 
berg of Columbia University 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons to New York. “Take 
the saturated fats out of your 
diet and eat more fruits nnd 
vegetables." 


Notebook 

Dark side of the 

sterling haven 



Alex Brummer 


A MONG the early goals of 
the Clinton administra- 
tion when it came into 
office was that of convincing 
the markets it was serious 
about dealing with the budget 
deficit and inflation- This it 
duly delivered, and along 
with that sharply lower long- 
term interest rates. 

Gordon Brown, who deliv- 
ers his first foil Budget today, 
is on a similarly virtuous 
path. The improvement in 
public finances since Labour 
came to office, along with the 
more credible monetary 
regime put in place by the 
Bank of England, has pro- 
duced a remarkable result on 
the market in government 
bonds — gilts. The yield on 
the benchmark 10-year bond 
has come down from 7.7 per 
cent during the election cam- 
paign in April 1997, to 5.9 per 
cent last night 
This result, which means 
lower long-term borrowing 
costs, reflects the Govern- 
ment’s spending restraints — 
reinforced by fiscal stability 
— as well as the growing 
credibility of the anti-infla- 
tion regime. 

Added momentum has 
come from Europe. As the 
process of monetary union 
has broadened, sterling — 
outside the euro zone — has 
looked increasingly like a 
safe haven. That has been 
strengthened by the decision 
of Greece to enter the ex- 
change-rate mechanism, and 
fears of a softer euro than the 
Bundesbank would have liked 
have been worsened. 

The darker side is the. 
strength of sterling, happily 
perched above the three Ger- 
man mark level and showing 
no signs of the weakness 
some feared in the Bank of 
England minutes last week. 
The danger for Mr Brown is 
that fiscal and monetary sta- 
bility will be accompanied by 
manufacturing stagnation. 


Family feuds 


T HE biggest attraction In 
the City on Budget day 
will be the annual meet- 
ing of First Leisure. 

The target of the criticism 
will be Michael Grade who, 
having turned Channel 4 into 
a notable commercial success, 
moved into the seat of what is 
a publicly quoted family busi- 
ness. For this privilege, Mi- 
Grade is picking up a salary 
of £510,000 as chairman and 
chief executive, with the 
promise of a share bonus 
package worth £4.5 million 
over tiie next Four years. 

This Is in keeping with 
First Leisure’s past gover- 
nance. Last year, several ex- 
ecutives who left as a result of 
problems in underlying 
businesses were rewarded 
with pay-off s totalling 
£2.5 million. Part of the com- 
pany s problem appears to be 
a board populated by family 


old-stagers. Watching over 
the 6.95 per cent stake held by 
London Merchant Securities 
and the remuneration com- 
mittee are two members of 
the property family. Lord 
Rayne and his son, the Honor- 
able Robbie Rayne- Another 
committee member is John 
Woolf, who took up the seat 
occupied by his father. Sir 
John Woolf, whose family are 
shareholders through the 
British & American Film In- 
vestment Trust ’ 

Such arrangements are fine 
when companies are perform- 
ing well, but First Leisure 
shares have been struggling 
against a strong market, and 
the company has done noth- 
ing to endear itself to the City 
with extravagant remunera- 
tion practices. 

Even if shareholders do not 
order a stop to Mr Grade's fi- 
nancial package at today's 
meeting, they will begin to 
focus on improving the gover- 
nance of a company where- 
nepotism rules. This can be 
resolved by splitting the j ob of 
chairman and chief executive 
nnri appointing some power- 
ful counterweights to take 
care of the broader interests 
of investors. 


In the pink 


T HE decision by Marjorie 
Scardino to focus Pear- 
son on the Financial 
Times brand is looking like 
an act of good sense. The FT 
is performing well, with 
American circulation above 
50,000 for the first time, con- 
tributing to a profit of 
£34.8 million compared with 
EI4.fi milli on in 1996. In feet, 
the new newspaper division 
is paying off the investment 
— no doubt helped over the 
past year by the strength erf 1 
the financial markets and 
takeover activity. 

Elsewhere in what is still a 
complex group, the turn- 
around at Penguin, after last 
year’s New York fiasco, dis- 
guises some less-than-scintil- 
la ting performances, notably 
from Channels, which man- 
aged to gobble up £24.1 mil- 
lion of group earnings. How 
long shareholders will accept 
such returns is a matter for 
debate. Or perhaps, in the dig- 
ital age. Ms Scardino will 
quietly let the Channels 
stake go the same way as 
Mindscape. which has now 
been safely offloaded. 

The other main area of in- 
terest at Pearson is 50 per 
cent -owned Lazards. Aside 
from the fact that Pearson 
has always been regarded as a 
gentleperson’s company with 
upmarket business, Lazards 
does seem an odd fit within a 
media conglomerate. 

It is not long since Barings 
gave a sharp reminder of the 
risks associated with mer- 
chant banking. Lazards 
remains one of the most im- 
pressive merger houses, and 
that was largely responsible 
££ , th ?„- hieher profits of 
£43.1 million over the past 
year. But the trend in invest- 
ment banking is towards 
larger, more global units: La- 
zard has gone some of the way 
by putting together asset 
management business in 
Europe and New York. The 
suspicion, however, must be 
that one of the larger houses 
wili make an offer Ms Scar- 
dino will find hard to refuse. 


News in brief 


Britain tops EU 
safety league 

i 


Britain has Europe's best safety 
word at work, according to a 
survey bv the mrvT F ® a 


bourg-based Eurostat nfrieo 
There are fewer fatalities 


• are rewer fatalitip- 

worker* hug. 
jhe European Union and fewer 
"terebut Swedea Constinc- 
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retailing, finance and catering^ 

Sun Life shines 

Share prices in the UK's thtm. 
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Equity & Law. 

sazae time, Comhffl 
Jhsurance said tough competi- 
tion for car and home insur- 

fin m 1997 from 

ssi.6 mflliod a year earlier. 


Bull run 

Sir George Bull, the outgoing 

chairman of Dia»n fhS 
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Cox expects Richard Dunwoody to show the way home on Richard Rowe’s six-year-old 

I’m Supposin’s form looks just champion 

J UST as prelims never _ 

the 

student for the final I !■ M IMf* H .P W 

series of rrialc or D 


J UST as prelims never 
quite prepared the 
student for the final 
exam, this season's 
series or trials are 
UKely to prove largely mis- 
leading when the 18 runners 
starter Tor the Smur- 
nt Champion Hurdle at Chel- 
tenham today. With one ex- 

c ??^- on; Supposin’s race 
at W mean ton. 

An impressive 19-lencth 
win. backed up by a fast time 
m the KingweU Hurdle put 
l m Supposin right back in 
the running for major hon- 
°yf s after several below par 
efforts m prep races run at a 
crawl on testing ground. 

Every hour of drying 
weather improves the chance 
of I m Supposin. who finished 
fourth to Make A Stand in last 

years Champion Hurdle on 
only his third start over tim- 
ber. But fast ground is not 
essential. 

I'm Supposin won his nov- 
ice races on soft ground when 
trained in Ireland last term i 
but the key to his best form! 
in my opinion, is a proper gal- 1 
lop which he failed to get this | 
season until Wincanion. 

Still an entire horse. !'m 
Supposin has taken plenty or 
getting fit and Richard Rowe, 
his trainer, has made no 
secret of the fact that I'm Sup^ 
posin would not be at his best 
until March. 

A change of jockey can 
work wonders too, and with 
Richard Dunwoody aboard 
for the first time this season. 
I’m Supposin left previous 
form behind with a resound- 
ing success over Master Bev- 
eled in the KingweU. 

It is easy to pick holes in 
that form, as is the case with 
most of today’s leading con- 
tenders. But Master Beveled 
had previously accounted for 
Shadow Leader, Marello, and 
Sanmartino at Sandown, 
where I'm Supposin was only 
fifth in a race not ran to suit 
and has since performed cred- 


3 4 C S&BURHT CHAMPION HURDLE CHALLENGE TROPHY 

■ I to#Zm 11 0yds £126.864 ns declared! 
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E Catalan » 


. B Damsody 88 


A P McCoy *90 
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Florida Pearl, favourite for tomorrow's Royal SunAlliance Chase, leads other Irish hopefuls after a gallop on the Cheltenham racecourse yetserday 


itably against Red Blazer at 
Haydock. 

rxn Supposin has a good 
blend of speed and s tamina, 
the former perhaps a q uali ty 
lacking in Istabraq's makeup. 
He was all out to win the Sun- 
Alliance Hurdle (2m 5f> last 
year and no winner of that 
race has gone on to Champion 
Hurdle glory — a fact worth 
bearing in mind as Istabraq 


bids to became the first Irish- 
trained champion hurdler 
since Dawn Run in 1984. 

Istabraq may well find the 
necessary change of gear, but 
his price is prohibitive and I 
suggest I’m Supposin (3.15) 
to win, with an each-way 
saver on PridweEL 

Third behind Collier Bay 
two seasons ago. Pr id well is 1 
more reliable nowadays. He is t 


8lb better off with Relkeel on 
their r unnin g in the Bula 
Hurdle, where the layout of 
the New Course at Chelten- 
ham would not be in his 
favour as much as today’s 
circuit 

With a maximum Geld of 30 
getting the meeting under 
way in the Citroen Supreme 
Novice Hurdle, there are 
bound to be some hard luck 


stories. But If he steers clear 
of trouble Zaralaska (2.00) 
has the speed and jumping 
ability to give a big welcome 
back to Adrian Maguire, who 
has had to sit out the last 
three Festivals. 

Queen Of Spades (135), 
10-1 with Hill's and Coral, is 
excellent value in the Guin- 
ness Arkle Trophy and, al- 
though lfilb out of the handi- 


cap proper. Luv-U-Frank 
(3.55) could prove to be very 
well treated in the William 
Hill Handicap Chase. 

A series of easy wins In 
minor company will have 
boosted Lnv-D-Frank’s confi- 
dence. He can initiate a 
double for Martin Pipe and 
Tony McCoy who can also 
score with Unsinkable 
Boxer (5.05). 


Iw^mi 10yds £1 26.864 ll s declared) 

301 1-0604 BBUTOflnroGtoUnqi-ir-O -- .. B Feoton 78 

Pu«, nock ana yenom ohk* cap 

302 l-n-X' CAD0U6ftllM(D]UP»;-IJ-<l . . . .. HARtzgnU 86 

Royal Dine, green sleeves. e.Viie cap mio i green spots 

383 F-3M n»TDSt*H{S2)(q)jJBlEr5!n;-i:-C E Catalan 87 

/eUew. fleet slar ami Miron u>? 

3M 05-010 GUngCBBHUSa (311(D) (BF) ALUoarSEl^-ii-fl P CVtany 82 

Rea. gieefi diam o n d, white cap i«j oiamoncs 

385 021-10 BBWBpni(D)lBqCRM»Ki7-i>0 . C OUwytr 8i 

Brew., yeflo* hoops. white cap maroon. rcVo* arm fee. auartertw coo 

386 23451 WSOTPttapBTOFitacVlJ-O B Damsodr 88 

Maroon, yettow aim lot*. Quartered cap 

387 Mill BIAB8AQ pi) (Q(D) A P OWeiK! 5-12-0 C F ten 87 

Green. yehom hoops, white cap 

306 -23610 USA* (31) TON TmsnMbrtsS-IM) C UwteDyi 83 

Ugtit w we. maroon ene\ron. hahrea sleeves 

308 1112 PBBJWaxtS7)(C&)IBRU feu *-<:-& - - APMcCoymSO 

voifow does imvrroa e, angle. elec* alamos, light Blue auymonos Btact cap 

310 12-131 ■a>BUOBtt7J#>)lteMMW3ftir-i:-0 J DOHy 83 

G mi. mack and grey hooped can 

311 1C-14 MUEamCOKi Merotar- A UqpAio & 

White, oiowtt siemts and cop 

312 .MIJ4 3 AMWMWDpaimDrlaxlS 0 C~:;-f ... It Manor 8 S 

Green pin! sash end cap. wmie sleeves 

313 1112 SHADOTI LEADBl (38) [CT)(Bf) L bam 7-1 ’-0 N WUmssa B7 

Oar* «ue. yellow tuple diamond, yellow sleeves, dart bun armtm. dart blue cap yellow 
diamonds 

314 13 240 SaaOIBfiUOIT (31) (BD)Plr%nilN0-i:-C B Famnt «1 

Rea. purple steovec. redarmUts meet cap veutm war 

315 25W11 ■nttATlOiqBIDp4)lI))APCi'E*Mtft 0-i:-0 - . . T P Tracy 84 

Oait Blue 

316 ffiux' u»yii»m(<5)p)Ai»jflnsi ! e»-ii-^ j Finer si 

Purple, yellow sleeves, striped cap 

317 11-11? IIAJI&10(te(D)hrtMfeuefc):-11-' PHten 85 

Royal blue, yelurw striped steers a, revel Blue cap. yuHpw star 

318 30513 »BSIBkUEnp8)(ig(D)Mltti»i-CnnAtVn-Ci CHtedB 85 

Royal mm orange noon, orange sleeves, royal blue armlets Quartered cap 
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Rest of the Cheltenham programme 





RON COX 

TOP FORM 

zoo 

Zarabefca 

ZaraWaka 

235 

Qoea Of Spades 

LHelM» 

115 

I'm Supposin 

Pitdwal 

155 

Luv-U-Fmk (nap) 

Lot-IMTOTk 

4.30 

Baronet 

PapBoa 

5.05 

UnsMreUe Borer ^b) 

Spins Rbyttao 


o AACn^SUPREttHOVICEHURl^ 

AlUv 2m i 10yds £36.662 (30 declared) 
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213144 AHtoWHiltaBanmuituioannOfr-ii-B C 0«a*ar 81 

4711 AiUdiaraolOT|3(|(B)DWdflffg) 6-11-8 ■ Mill) * 88 

41 nmhmOTCTDEMrti 5-11-8 f HoOar 83 

43l?aanriaB«MHKFQmi*3AStooto5-1l-8 J Stole* 78 

•11435 OmtafmpnDMcMtaiS-U-B- _ B J at ei c u * 82 

616BOO FatataP6)|BF)UPlpe5-n-« 0 FBi bm — 

Fara(F148)P RWd«a6-11-fl J A HcCadhy — 

1^1 ftamery law (3»(D) l»i MBwety 7-11-6 P NM* U 

163121 6pfci(2qWHTi«ls»iK»«s6-il-8 C Ua— | a 88 

3P33 ritHAiilMd|(mStowaii6-1l-8 80 

-312P1 BtaFWUamiteJ Wnan 5-11-8 J heart 88 

1-1112 fcSaagpil (uj UIAvtS^QO-H-a |_*Hhaa 89 

32 Spa Rato (39 MnA Penal 5-1 1-6 ■ A_RtiiB*l V 

411121 WteEdatoa (IT) ©N Headed*) 6-1 1-6 “ 

13F3? DoatohSMOto»[D9aan(IBt-11-« C F 3 m E 
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-11114 OMm( 3*!(D)P iWrtSE 5-11 -8 IMmoo 80 

320031 RgtoSeMar(K|MTorotaB5-1l-6 A WJh S3 
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II3ir ^ 1 - 1 ^ - ■ J HaiBy S 
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31 Ftrtrt Mar H a (g)WPF)»mflB5-H-3 6 l B ! mD * 2 
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211150 llinnino (17) RJ)l4Pb> 4-11-0 c n *“** « 
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Southwell all-weather card 


RBMGUOE-HiiW uraaliea mill hades dton?aa.iocn>il>paclea trim to Mn»rtonCT2mncB 
HA GdM Bert* OiBrtViStor (ImIsI lit * Rut) laaa: Tndad to fed wnacrwo 3 oa. oayed m mt. 
nl WHamy ai rw M. Gd. beflteg Brttoi tedi gee 9| W4 6HM: Wfcd had ltd toer m ran on art. 
tan BQKpntoe 2m an Ht 60-58. Mura tart RBpiM by 51 Otogir he Traded tofcm. M3 out aaoiHtA 


(OW Course] ■ Oval, feft-ftandad dr nil oMMmafln 350yds iun-ln. A testing. iraUtamg bxA 
with sin (tnxs. 

Going: Good to Soft. Soft in Places. * Denotes bfinkerc. 

Long dslanca tawelerE Great Easefiy (5.0^ W Suvey. Couty Durtwn. 242 roles. 
Sown day tonnene Non* 

B fialw red Wat thas 2.00 ArcMve FtMage. Circus Star. ManSem 
Vtaoradb 5 05 Mstastasto 

Figures In bracKeb after horse's name denote days shea last outing. FftaL 


i M.tolirtomtoiBiaitoLwialLfoaBiboM2n21nBiid.Gd-SLiMiMhnBrtRbr3UWnEHH]rt 
eteadH ?nL tmeomnlm Irt d4, ZllbtoMUKrtmaBB Gam PBh&nhl GdSk. Mtoa SBtoHdd 
m iMhW 3 om. <bb gma fern 2 od. 3nl d 7. 20 bebM Tn SippoPn b Vta*n 2m h* 68Fm Zmatorta: HHI 
01 UUdtoa to nddenai tnaB IWuy2mnot ML Gd. beBKBBtomgtannVlBt3H. tanehBrttota Urtn 
ato dot vKtoiMtoeaJy. mioBltotoiZr nth HLhy.iatog Story MM byliL 
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4rnm OP 2m £50.052 (16 declared) 
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46-101 Faptoaa (4(C) ff)'W8toE) 7-1 1-8 

?-**M HmahrAtomCTBE(F6raW>-”-1 

W5-5 ~ • ~ •i itrinn — 

3-34F1 8amtoB5)WDIIdBtai6-W-9 

31-3F4 CmtompQPIK Hey O-10-7 — — 

iisna wai u»fttt pap wdto >-10-4 

M2213 Ornto Lad P4)R tt*rt 6-10-1 


588 542213 Omart Lad (24) P tore 0-10-1 tor 8 8Mam (7)-* 86 

689 ' 33111F DHn8Daartrnt)HPtor8-10-0 *T B Btott B* 88 

SIS i14ff TtaaEantotfejmcamds 9-16-0 WE tow 0 — 

511 -3J2F fawd ItoBj (2^T faape 9-10-0 Hat P 8oWy m 18 

812 22 511 BBe fR ii t i 62) WJ Heart Jtom 10-10-0 to C Bon cm Q 87 

5T3 212230 BaqtoiP* TO (H)MPea 7-10-0 Has S Vktoy @ 82 

§14 242225 taHtofwjS&tolD-lLKi Ur S Dmcfc « 84 

MW* 3-1 Ptpton 100-30 Fare Far AUn 7-1 Hi art. 0-1 OtoUtoca. HWtaean*. 10-1 Ctatolrt. War 
B* i*-l Carta) Gote. 20-1 teurdPoao-h InBlLoSstgcre. 25-1 Dfcytot loan Tndotodi. 26-1 Tto 
horfi 


3311 IF Dto«DsacarrH|MPk*8-10-0 _ 
1144V TtotE«»to>(t21 (CBJCftirttB-IO-l 
-3I2F f eat m l lto*l (2*T barge 9-10-0 . 
22 511 Wi l li 8n8 i 62) W J Ho—d JMaai 
212230 6acjtolPSp(9miPpB 7-10-0 
242225 UlkBtofiqS&ikv 10-10-0 



R /\RUWC0INHailllBGOLI)CARD HANDICAP HURDLE FINAL 

WBWW 3m 21 £27,000 (24 declared) 


Btoaa 7-2 Etaa Fb». 7-1 dnvne Fhe. Lut-U-fraak. Tto The Uppa. 10-1 DnOn LfEtoito CtaH. 1 VI Rto 
lteamfc.Uniartedl«Bsfc.yarei1toBr. 12-1 Bd^dtlViaiMtoirmtf.WmAltoB 25-1 gmt 8to 
naUBHE- llagtort Hah Qasad MW. 18 id. Motored appraactoig 2 ill Hi d B. iMbtoMUHi* 
OrtBtaaangtaBdi6d-Sa.TiiUB8Bi Ctojrdtotoito139i.idrelwiaBtol7fcMfcdfla.4li dS. 
oei MH Yodtoe GUI B Oototan Hi 11 hap di &1 Octatt UdB Sdi M 12* toodamd 13B. oto 14B. 
Ltaa toaa noa * Kerrpmn Hi om di Gd-St baaing (Men SoUl by ■ dbtne. Bus Hoac Led B 3* 
orter^ed to ted Sat ran cn to. noi m HaydcA 2 b It heap di aWA bueBio IkrraU For* Oy 3. Derta 
PEstata Bwmd moa oi w*. DM aB. 7Bi d 11. to nddno Obm al Oiqw* in 2 h*i a. 6d-S* teat 
RtK HW 3nl 3 Irt 00 ana Iteen itotaa to 30 d a. i« Irtend namaar ■ toao 2m ll heap di SB Tdl Tha 
Bfcpm: Headrey b go Hd 3 obl tot CM to laM on dm tare, am BMitart Hi 11 lop di Gd-SS. baBig 
Iteo to a nk. lat-O-Rtoc Hmdrey 9* led 15* *dan ib anaoodmg to catoiH*. non n ftasto 3n It 
hc9 di Gd. bemng to Lau^i by 3t 

A ^^FIEJCE WALWYN IOM MIAR CHALLENGE CUP HANDICAP CHASE 

‘firtlw 3m 1 1 £22.926 (1 4 declared) 


80S U 

900 11 

907 33 


wbWw 3m 2f £27,000 (24 declared) 

801 5-5650 A8agrtrenU(C)HPW 8-12-0 ....I HuM»* e 

one P4P053 Ptasua3feand(17)PMbbeiO-iv7 8 Omaaoody 84 

en 35AK) Qta» Com p>) ft ABo 9-1 1-5 A Itatod 88 

E64 2/20-0 Jack Baths (31) Bob Jones 0-1 1-1 8 GentUy 85 

885 1^003 COTbBipz)0SyPlpe6-lD-13 R Jdan* 63 

900 1V2C6 S*i«E«s*toypi)fa6*Strey 8-10-13 8 UcBm* (3) H 

907 33-111 Batodiia Boar MMRpe 9-10-1 2 A P UcCoy H 

OB 112F30 CaacbtoOMPIpe'-IO-ll 6 Swpta (5)+ 95 

BOB -1I6C Sgrt*dH81 (C)(BF)Dto4Btai&-10-l0 A Uagrta 98 

Bit 331 OS ■attoOBoDDO Uc4nlto9 G-lO-lO 8 Hagan* 85 

nt 64-411 To ng to l (53 ) NThCct O rtas 7-1Q-9 8 Uawetya 89 

612 -04104 RHDtmagaqmNlaknHtocsB-IM C Mu* 83 

BH 3#P MRdto (38) UnJniiHi 6-10-6 8 ftolto 86 

814 123136 NflrtRmto(74)(BHOBrtor»iVlO-4 G Bradley 84 

815 451-36 8tortrhrF%»(M)PHobt»7-10-2 C F Smaa 87 

816 /3211 AHmp*C»1)JJOTto8-10-C P Crtony 88 

817 215001 CHMB4) Join Beny 5-10-0 P B* 85 


| m Ilea 12 - 11-10 to 8 Mot* 81 

(P) • VMsnK) 7-1 1-8 W ■ 8H**H 

CTfaEOteWenvii-l to P Ftoan H 

*pqP)GRtt»ifclvii-0 Ur A Parlor (7) M 

D(9datos8-W-9 to 8 Hcflofl R 84 

f(D|KBifey 0-10-7 WRMrtyffl* *1 

SOPMdto 9-10-4 — — to J Ttrasri R R3 

p maw o-io-i wiRMamp)* n 

ajupfer 8-10-0 — — » o aim b* as 


817 215001 Ctoaal (24) JohiBery 5-10-0 P He 85 

818 6B-5CF iarbnai hlaml (IB M Pipe 6-10-0 to S Horae* P)* 82 

811 123711 toamIfcifcmOTRMByB-1(H) 8 Wart iW 

928 210234 Sort! (F24)J Ms 7-10-0 J A IWaitto 82 

an P-1530 TuBBUmrtrtiOTmW mb PPuffrt) B-IO-O PHoaar 83 

622 -63602 Drtyl«oy(ffi)(O)Tlaai1iy6-1O-0 L Mar 82 

623 4)6150 CHreiman pa Of II TonyMa 5-10-0 8 7tartn 82 

04 350413 Social Sim (17) > BenyffE) 6-10-0 F H Bmry (B) 88 

■tog 100-30 ttartato Boar. 6-1 Taipeto 10-1 Antim &ealEaseby. Smng ftiytm 12-1 HckBUKn. 
MntMEte 14-iSpsrfcl 16-1 8toierfirnBag.2P-iHe*r(tonng. 25-1 i togn t i re iersFU». PHesueStmi 
ton One. 28-1 SBcbrn Serna 33-1 Caatmt Ctodam. 40-1 ChalialOal|Bo). 50-1 Jfl ftte. 9wfl. Cbtcnoa. 
68—1 Krtxu band Sprtng Maratem. 




COURSE SPECIALISTS 


28 175 +753 


Tramere 

18 

tea 

* 

Law Si 

■te" 

6 

130 

52 

•asai 


7 

68 

103 

-2250 

EJOtoady 

a 

17 

215 

+1850 

HHaHaa 

3 

8 

375 

+28.R 

jJafknoa 

2 

5 

405 

+2050 

B Barter 

2 

7 

»6 

-1300 

HAtaar 

2 

8 

36 

+»ai 


Sedgefield runners and riders 


TOKYPALEY 


- - - “ iw 1 


H, r.v'- - - 


TOP FORM 
Dapreetotn (nto) 


1.50 Arenas** „ 

220 DictoB Wm-P P****! ^^ 

2.55 MonacoGoW 

3.25 Bold Faith 

405 ZalottD Zareta 

440 StetoAw WWl 

5.15 Oitorem dhoim (nap; 

Afl-woaJtia, Fttrasand. toft-fanned track rt iXm with 3t naHn. Separaa spur prwidas 
stra4yd 5f. 

frying- Standard. ★ Derates btokers. 

LonTw^StaSwINw: Star cl Rrg (4.0 5 Mbs 6ay KeAway. Dorset. 209 rrttes. 

ji*U jJpfY) 

BHkerad that ttoe 2.55 Our Main M&i. tosre re t 1.20 Generd Equedon: 255 Catxdarge 
HQurw to brackets ate horse's name danoto <feys strae lag mAtog. JJiinps. 


aff 0 %i\wmaK*mim handicap (ow t) 

1 msC\J5t £3.583 (70 declared) 


i a QOCmi Papwdtoj 

zb qoodo Jotnftsato 

sm 123315 FeatbanttM 

te ssaass 


(B)T Onon 5-9-13 IHfM 

) B Hartuy 4-0-10 __._J»aek 77 


BBtortuy *-0-10 

P) Use LSHdeB 7-0-7 


aK ?1i : A WCartty^ to 

Sm j » 

|g 40-flQS Boedr aocd Oreal jgCT, B L “’■jSLi re 

a lb 03.33; M&am Bmntom §B} £ Atov 4-7-10 ---J»rt to 

ignm XMjOO MHGKy W G tovai 4-7-10 * tontol* — 

r ,..- D j., uaraM, VI AtoL 1V2 Mom Eacrt*. 13-2 haBaaono m Pmekdy. 7-i Shaft* Hy. 
Vi e—rt Eaton 

I gA DARTMOOR UMHEP STAKES (PW 1) 

■to#W7f £2.327 (9 declared) 


11 


TG 


Z 

CHXBD toRwtyPafep) W WHn* 6-0-6 mw£b ** 

ZS &tSBmaa =r- . — — VSt - 


O OI%TH0MWGIBRBIHANDK^(DIV2) 

Ai4hV5f £3,583 (9 dedarec? 


SBsnus 

14130- SooareaDmM 
(HWO Ba to n n iton s 
03000 Bore** Sato 
0(500- 5b8mto(nRS 
00006 Hs biltoh* 
040000 MfiminB 


ny 7-9-7 

5-9-6 


CFflHnd 4-6-5. 


1(4 15438. ftM&«0rt (177) RRD toft* 64-11 AtoGWare to 

zS 0-2K SnSlSm faPrey 7-9-7 ..... g * 

as S-135? Httolt^P B ^JCutoai 5-9-S — — . — — — - O Swyy B*B0 

an 14130- Sft*OTDmtoWraraitoJCm*#-M c * n ft w A!** P{ * 

Sffl S BtoStotoog grow C fattpd4-A-5 Z \ a £L£ £ 

Bn 030M BareWtoBWtWWuChapmaaft-M -.-iPyg “ 

719 0(500- 5 o* nto (T7^ W ° Fc^ft 5-7-11 .9 § A * ( 7) to 

9» 040000 Brt)r(M)(CtoBfajghW'10 A toCartty S 

MVy 2_1 dmk iti^ j 5-2 Grand Owen. Badk iSange, 6-1 Soutem DomMn. B-1 Ptoctg* Ml 
10-1 MeMHnBa. IUb fa Ha Fa* 

A CR SUfflHX PUNCH CUUMOWUMfrasrAKB 

dZmDD ini 6f £2,235 H 3 deefara? 

1» 5fflWO»MM»{JW)fiRm9atoB-M Dreallrtioaa* 84 


(V06C0 KaraftaltoBHdfcacad 4-9-2 * Cta 

04024 Lrerer (fi| Jtara 6-4-2 — -A 

0112D- Be m*nr . n b l ui3a»DOmanw6 0 II HI 

<0400 Oresle Dots PSfJUn A Srtei 5-8-9 A Hear) 

1-WOE BHmtotz7)DHBtoJa»V9-« Jsdree Ndarti 

61560 COTa8eHOT[lt|n.mn>MdR810-V6 H I 

ttX&O Bto»» CTO cSawri 10-6-6 -LCH 

03400 OrtbafgaWyMTaeBBI 4-6-7 J Gtobed 

0050-3 GmmreHlhre BE) UK 4-6-6 J * 

! 5S 

4)2264 FU8h(IU|SUto 4-6-2 6 Bar* 

*9-2 Gnanaoi Fob. VI Lane*. Vi Monaco Odd. M (hr Man uaa amrn i0-i c 
.Hoto 


IX to 


tm* — 
h*m* ■ 
Ctoare 04 

*art* 87 

Qasac Dane. 


TOWPALEY 


O OCCOBHAMHCtf 

Oh AV im £3.518 02 declared) 
inq 1D310 

10 103815 

3(7) 5-141D 

4 IS 213101 

SR 0-326 

is 40000 

7(11) -22211 

6(41 1-4211 

8(1) M>* 

18(13 -44-021 

U{S 333016 

12(3) 441-U 

Bd8ng5-1 BoMdPe. 6-1 Be Wanwl Umatoag. 7-1 1 



S Path 78 

i 

— 5 

nizznzrji" s bSS15 S 

6 Dana* — 

ft* Eaton to 

Bn 1Mder 82 

8 8 McCabe *60 

n Part, l* Protet 8-1 Sertadi End Frti 


A rtR DARTMOOR LURTH) STAKES (D IV ^ 

■nUw7l £2,327 (9 dodared) 


IS 2-J1J6 

2ft -05356 

9ft 00»- 

4® 00-33? 

5(5 -XC44 

50 00000- 

7(1] «000- 

Bfl -33?1Z 



A UC Qrtrt to 84 

R Cochnaa — 

ABM m •* 

T 8 McUaMa* 78 

— C lOTTMt to » 


BO ® 

BpJ 0563-5 BltaDamt (15) Swing 3-6-7 C Taaw* to u 

Betfit* 7-2 m « «0L VT Mm Badge. 6-r We Desert, 7-7 Sr 01 flbg. 8-1 S*am Lam 
C-taj. Dewtai 13-1 ireft Onto. 


A AtytwBsaim stakb 

£1,881 (7 declared) 




"ti TV lm 3f £1 ,881 (7 declared) 

1(4| 0-1143 SHHAgpmtll (24) IfcsSTWn 5-10-0 A WCarHy BH90 

201 43UK) Haemal (24(C) BBoto 5-0-10 8 SrtBarta (7) to 

36 Z334QQ » £+ ~ 

<S 03lXM)IHreGftraoraerto6W»rf4-M * hM» — 

26 

Tfl -10450 ta«H(l5)HJHta63-«-3 HHb H ■ 

figto*: here Safe taim* MOarwaH 7-1 Heal GbCBb. s-i Itaiuy. Hew Gd Qonr. fttoae. 




R 4 RSHBE HANDICAP 

Oil Olm 4 £3.469 (7 declared} 

IS aHD4 TrtWltoW(B)BHnluT V4-10 5«S5.S 

20 B0-BB1 Btoto MOTE W5W 4-9-1 — AJFrtMdg 


)Ea»Wa6-6-l3 

n Mi A SrtBatA 8-6-10 


aS 11)214 Mare ROT OTEireo rtta^ 6-6-13 — .Rnnrew 89 

4$ iocc *7 A SMto B-6-lO .- : 6DdBabj to 

50 7004)1 HOTCapM«(HktojCto0Haiaya*&4-9 C loator ft E 

80 J0-32Z BrBhernB)j£im 6-8-7 THHMs* B8 

Tfi 113204 faSEiebOTJEMRl 10-7-10 A Hctatty (5) 88 

Mtts: M Jagft W t» « EWie £d* 6-1 Dr fifti'. 7-1 Wes, B-1 hre 

Cede* 


ti a a^BT^r?^!!^====: v 

7ft 113204 ttaabHEdid (8) OTJBtod 10-7-10 AW 


Port Pdoy 

3.00 Castle Coin Caste Coto 

3.35 Cress Careun Mver UnaHret 

4.15 Hags r Hagar 

450 Quick Htarcfa Quick March 

5.20 SUeBySMe Swaodaie FTyer 

Irtutaftng, tell- tatted droit at 18m with 200yds run-* 

Sorts: Good id soft. * Denotes blikars. 

long rtetanoo Hm 8 ot Snee* Osbbux C-25) and KDcame Bay &20i P Bowen. Dyfed 

291 mass 

Seven day winners: None. 

BUmd first tone: 4.75 Temple Garth. Vfanred: 2.25 Gfean Star. 

Figures in brackets after Horae's name derate days since tast ouUnp. F.Fta 

0% ORH0WEV PUZZLE SBLING HANDICAP HURDLE 

^■^W3m3f HDyds £1.912 (10 declared) 

1 eap-f Darttea DOT mtoUan 13-13-0 8 teW — 

2 ffiFlOP SOTBtQraBBBO) (CD) PBowi 5-11-4 71 Manta* — 

3 OIF4Q POT Paw OO) OTJUbeon 6-10-12 8 SapfrtHBD 

4 563re Trtca Tta Bmam ^9 Mss L Oh 6-ltM) SIMmwp) — 

5 J5C36 BglWi(rtt(SH«Cfia«VW-P HWAotR 87, 

6 gag ffhiim ere »1(78OTJ wade 12-10-7 B Barths* to I 

7 60000 Mot Star (tqc FwtarJ 5-104 — -.^JCtoqtaa* — 

8 405PPf tbMBhnarett to E Can 13-10-0 llbMft - 

9 OP4-00 HMrtrAMeeKWtgai 7-10-0 ASSmHh* E. 

10 /WliPO Tjtoira Eoid (99) A J LGttamcd B-10-0 B Stony 81 

Mag >1 9eBn «*cr.'7-2 Hbfdrtid Pel Vi Two* Hen. 0-? Pmo Pore. 5-1 Swaam are 

0% /W\TQTEC0URSET0C0U1SE NOVICE CHASE 

Wivv2m 5f £2.861 (8 declared) i 

1 035601 Caert Cate (78) (KJ (tetrad Johos* 6-11-9 A 5 MW MB 


&F-F BatereMap 
B2F10P SwatOasarej 

ouF4o POTPamnqi 

563-ff Trtca The Bma 
35036 toMtohtqi 

-gag toa— nwiist 

60-000 ObOTSarTO 


A A RTOTETHIDHUNTHl CHASE (Amatar riders) 

■§■ ■ W3m 31 £n, 130 (7 declared) 

toa F rtadrtm PJ 84 

I F art* (7) E 

— 8 Bmrtrinr (7) * 82 

Bte C Fort m to 

KAeftnoa to •« 

...H batata <&)•« 

edta 13-8 Hagar. vi FWtope. Sart No* 7-1 Tm* te* 16-1 heagb Lad Med*, ivi F uirtret 

A CAHnSUBtSHI TO AND VIDEO MARES' ONLY NOVICE HURDLE 

■*Hto#V2m 5f noyds 2.688 fli declared) 

1 OOP BHtaBoByJ7S)R»>od&-iO-i3 M Newton Q _ 

2 430-3 DHOT ta (M)JDeto VIP-12 — W L Tanto ft 88 

3 tarter AatarHSaaaan V10-12 8 Bartmen p) — 

4 PCBP raMh pBRtei 5-10-12 - S Taglar p) — 

6 Cfc Rare Kore Qartc (21) R Fahey 5-10-1: 0 Pot* — 

« 4£»0 Mart 1*7)* (*rpn 6-10-12 A S SmHb 78 

7 OtF Pfltn rerei (7) Bam V10-13 8 Storey _ 

6 3 FrtBOTto Petal (40) Us M ftrefcy 8-IQ-i: - 6 lee to 

9 41)42 Oteefc Hatch {SGtEWeymes 5-10-12 . — — K HBIDoks S MO 

» PUZy Storey MoamjBt) I ttSems IVlVi: E Distend W — 

11 532-6 gtoBma-tn) 6 Rldiana 5-10-12 8 Bhdtog — 

Brtta 5-2 rege Giam. 7-2 te* ton* Vi ban Hte 13-2 Bra 7-1 Piaasare Dettfn Vi Hong tea^ 
Crtsc. ivi Sumy Wares 

R PLACO’OT NOVICE HANDICAP HURDLE 

9ateV2m If £2,320 (11 declared) 

1 304-4 ua HaireNC Can 7-11-10 — fl 9m* to 

2 43-5 ShaataRyer (Fin Nfcgccn 6-1 1-10 — B EM&n (5>*90 


1 Q3b£0l CartaCoB P9)(K JltrenJ Johnson VI 1-9 A S MB MB 

Z 34£F5 AHeylAPBBgerto 5PIBBn(»W>»-ll-2 W l Tam^ p) TO 

8 3W Cnw M Ha a a (teBHSr 10-11-2 B Bartteg — 

4 6/P4RJ *p Hop pi) U Pel 9-ll-C D Brarty 78 

5 2M> Merra And Pejtt pas Rasntti^i 7-11-2 — B Storey — 

8 44P062 HeoHtotrtawtfirlBTafcOTr 6-11-2 U HMaatg* » 

7 4E665 Tttasa'iBoBsBECares-li-C M fl toagMa S) — 

8 ff4R>5 Same PM (20) Dlrefc MM1 J hna — 

Bates S-4 Mootgit fcmrs. 5-2 Carte Con. 7-1 Ahays A PsufB 10-1 Qmaad Hour, rum'* five, rs-r 
ftp ta- Man sWrefe. 20-1 Came tan | 

0% ORU1SUBISH! WAMWD VBI0N HANDICAP CHASE j 

WhVV 2m 51 £4.068 (5 declared) ! 

1 233211 Dmre&reenMOTJtatett-l’-W KJ0EE_to 

2 2PZ332 Baa B ns b rt i Rg SB) ffB J taan) Johaon 8-11-4 D tertMbto 

3 34-3?E Sct4dftBtefi»JBaE&r9-ll>-U -- — * 

4 3044(2 NoErttai <D) f- 9-70-1 1 A I tefib* to , 

5 3KMB HwrtyrtnB Irt J Jordan TVlO-l 5 Ttyrt £3) — 

Bates 15-8 Cross Cams. 9-4 top inawon. 3-1 NocmlKn. 0-2 Go* 33-1 Martn(*id 1 


Trainer watch 


Hones tavteg to Ikst ns tor a new miner Way — SrtgeMfc 3.00 Mms And 
PeriQ, T Taalfe o S Ffiterati*; 4.15 MekiBi Mrs A ParatriD R Fort, Tempb Gam, P Beatxnonl 
hW5AMorstiBai'4S)So(TT)jfWln8ss,HLawstoiWll8(iB 

Soufimeft 1 20 A|az. R O'StAoi to Mrs N Macaiey, Just VIsIBng, J WOson to B Hahury. 
2.55 Classic Dame, S Dow to Mbs A SUM), Monaco Gdd. Mrs M Revetey to D CoSQKWe; 325 
Atomic Shed C Wal to Mrs A SwtTtartc, Tartam, Mss Gay KeBmay to N Lfttmatert 4C5 
DayiBd, w S»^ » R McGhh. Sts or ffing. M HeaBn-ffls » Miss Gay Kstawy, Sycarase 
LodflB. M PeB to D ffchote; 4.40 QuataSBf, C wall to Mrs A SwHh*. 


Uf4 B urtrtb)n Boyf!l)MMagiw5-iv: — - F Lartiy (S) 

04W1 Side By sue (10 CTbonfto 5-11-1 H Foster 


D0000 tapto Laaaad pQMnU (May V10-12 ■ Srt* 

8 S4W MHrUBPI) 1* Samrebr 4-10-10 — S TW* (3) — 

7 OPTO tab* Store (311) C ten 6-10-6 HctaM Brareaa ra — 

8 owe. log irtBtoms tta M team) 5-10-7 ■ Honncfct (5) n 

9 MOOP fflcaraeBaypiaP Boren 8-10-7 R Mantoa - 

M 3i!M FerrttolBitaPqmHBE Stock V10-7 U Bart P) 84 

11 505UED RteBMmibSkLvB 6-10-0 Itoa S Lac* (7) 74 

raty 3-i i# lie {tone 5-1 S* ft- Sate. An* tofter 11-2 The Uddewrei 0-1 Sawtote &ter. 
Nwngi Boy 12-1 Fa8» &Ue 

• YESTERDAY'S RESULTS PAGE 24. 


COMMENTARY RESULTS 


CHELTENHAM 


SEDGEFIELD 772 782 

SOUTHWELL 773 783 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS 0891 222 790 

Cmis cost 50p «n wai a au. nas. US Pi*. Mum Houb, Lohdom EC2A 4PJ. 

ZMSuardian Ointeracttve 


/ 


> 




14 SPORTS NEWS 


Football 


Newcastle 
fans angry 
as board 
stays silent 


Stuart Millar and 
George Caulkin 

on the post-expose 
reaction on Tyneside 

P RESSURE intensified 
on the embattled 
Newcastle United 
board yesterday as 
fans stepped up demands for 
the resignation of two senior 
directors and more than £6 
milli on was wiped off the 
dub’s stock-market value. 

Amid mounting anger on 
Tyneside, the sports minister 
Tony Banks stepped into the 
row prompted by Sunday tab- 
loid allegations that the dub 
chairman Freddie Shepherd 
and majority shareholder 
Douglas Hall were taped dur- 
ing a trip to Spain mocking 
United fans for buying expen- 
sive replica shirts, bragging 
about sexual conquests, ridi- 
culing star players and de- 
scribing Newcastle women as 
'■dogs". 

To the annoyance of fans , 
Newcastle again refused to 
comment on the allegations 
yesterday. An emergency 
board meeting, which had 
been expected yesterday 
morning, failed to materialise 
and a press conference with 
the manager Kenny Dalglish 
was limited to discussion of 
tomorrow night’s match 
against Crystal Palace. 

Banks challenged the board 
to issue an early denial of the 
allegations. “If what is 
claimed was said was actually 
said, the views are. distasteful 
and quite frankly will anger 
all decent fans.'' he said. “If 
true, it will confirm some of 
the worst beliefs that support- 
ers have about the way they 
are treated.” 

It also emerged that Tony 
Blair, a Newcastle United fan, 
expressed concern at the situ- 
ation yesterday during a 
Downing Street meeting with 
fallow fan and chairman of 
the Local Government Associ- 
ation, Sir Jeremy Beecham. 

The club’s directors will 
also have been concerned by 
the City's nervous reaction to 
the controversy. On the stock 



Wall . . . Spanish trip 


market yesterday shares in 
NewcastleUnited pic fell 6p to 
84p. later recovering slightly 
to end the day 4V& pence down 
— leaving the club's value at 
pi 99. minion 

Among fans, the latest con- 
troversy is being taken as a 
final betrayal. “What Has hap- 
pened at Newcastle this week 
is the most crass example of 
how football Is being taken 
over by money, ” said Kevin 
Miles, chairman of the Inde- 
pendent Newcastle United 
Supporters’ Association. 

“Everything, including the 
fans, is just exploited as a 
commodity. Contempt far the 
fans shines through. Newcas- 
tle United is not just a busi- 
ness, because it means so 
much to people up here.” 

He repeated calls for Shep- 
herd and Hall to resign, but 
added that the fans would 
require far more to restore 
their faith in the club. 

“Our dub has become the 
plaything of a millionaire. We 
need some representation of 
the fans in the boardroom.” 

Among the smoky throng of 
lunchtime drinkers at The 
Strawberry, the favourite pre- 
match meeting place for 
United supporters, resent- 
ment remained high. 

Clutching copies of the nor- 
mally loyal Evening Chroni- 
cle — front-page headline 
“Resign" — the regulars 
voiced their anger at being al- 
legedly ripped off In the club 
shop, exploited at the turn- 
stiles and insulted by the 
hoard. A growing number are 
planning to demonstrate their 
disgust by throwing their rep- 
lica shirts on to the pitch at 
the next home game. 

‘It Just shows what kind of 
people they are,” said one fan. 
“It’s the fans who have built 
that stadium and bought 
those players with their 
money and this is how they're 
treated in return." 

*1 don’t think many New- 
castle fans have kidded them- 
selves that they’re getting 
value for money but at least 
we’ve always fait like we were 
doing our hit to support the 
club," said a middle-aged 
male supporter. “Having your 
hose wiped in it like this is 
something else. Hall and 
Shepherd should get out and 
the quicker the better.” 

The controversy has re- 
fuelled speculation that the 
Hall dynasty at Newcastle is 
about to end. Since Sir John 
Hall — widely regarded as the 
club's saviour — retired as 
chairman and passed his 58 
per cent share to his son in 
December, there have been 
rumours that Douglas Hall is 
planning to sell up. 

The name most widely men- 
tioned as a potential succes- 
sor yesterday was the Sultan 
of Brunei, who is a friend of 
the former manager Kevin 
Keegan and whose sons are 
Newcastle fans. 


The Festival. 
And 

St Patrick’s Day. 

Enter Charlie, 
Aidan and JP. 

(Istabraq’s Champion Hurdle: 5/2.) 


POfl BBTANT BETTwa PHONE 


SMURFIT CHAMPION HURDLE 


2m S t Cheltenham 

5/2 Istabraq 
6/1 Data Star 
6/1 I’m Supposin 

7/1 Shadow Leader 
18/1 PrWwdl 
14/1 Grimes 
16/1 Theatreworld 

ia /1 Relkeel 
2fl/1 Sanmartino 

E/W o m gutter th 


3.15pm. Uvb on CH4. 

25/1 Cadougotd 
25/1 Kerawi 
33ft Graphic Equaliser 
33/1 Marelto 
4Q/1 Mlstinguett 
40/1 Red Blazer 
66/1 Shooting Light 
180/1 Lady Daisy 
150/1 Bellator 
• odds * pirn 1 A3. 


GUINNESS ARKLE TROPHY 


2m. Cheltenham 2.35pm. Live on GH4. 


11/2 Champ leve 
6/1 Direct Route 
6/1 Edelweis du Moulin 
6/1 Kadastrof 
7/1 Wade Road 
8/1 Queen of Spates 
0/1 Hill Society 
0/1 Space Trucker 


16/1 Lake Kariba 
26/t Delphi Lodge 
2Q/1 Potter's Gale 
33/1 Chiefs Song 
33/1 Hoh Warrior 
33/1 Mandys Martino 
66/1 Ground Nut 
250/1 Non Vintage 
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On the sidelines . . . Paul Gascoigne took a hack seat in training in Glasgow again yesterday, having played only one full match in three months for Rangers 

Time running out for Gascoigne 


David Lacey on Glenn Hoddle’s warning 
that the midfielder may not be fit for France 


P AUL GASCOIGNE 
has heed given his 
first public warning 
that he might not 
mak e the World Cup 
this summer. Glenn Hoddle 
has left him out of the Eng- 
land squad for the warm-up 
game in Switzerland a week 
tomorrow and yesterday 
made it clear that unless foe 
midfielder is fit and playing 
first-team football again be- 
fore the end of the season, his 
place will be in jeopardy. 

For Gascoigne, 31 In May, 
this poses a number of prob- 
lems. Because of a lengthy 
Scottish suspension, followed 
by ankle- and hamstring Inju- 
ries, he has played only one 
full match for Rangers in the 
past three months. Even 
when he is fit, moreover, he 
can no longer be assured erf a 
regular first-team place. 


Rangers have recently inti- 
mated their willingness to sell 
Gascoigne for £3 million, 
arousing the interest of Crys- 
tal Palace and Middlesbrough 
but no great enthusiasm from 
the player’s advisers. Either 
way Gascoigne’s career is in 
danger of drifting into limbo 
at the worst possible time for 
his World Cup chances. 

Hoddle is not setting any 
deadlines for Gascoigne’s 
recovery and still regards 
him as important to the 
team's success in France. But 
from what the England coach 
mid yesterday there is little 
doubt that he is prepared to 
leave Gama behind if he feels 
the player Is not up to it 

“Paul's only just started 
light jogging ” Hoddle said. 
“He's hoping to get fit as soon 
as he can bnt hasn't played 
for seven or eight weeks.” 


Hoddle hopes Gascoigne 
will be ready to return for the 
friendly against Portugal at 
Wembley on April 22. But he 
is concerned that in Gas- 
coigne's enthusiasm to get 
bade to the England scene he 
may risk further injuries. 
When be is properly match 
fit however. Hoddle does not 


now and the end of the 


Gascoigne is Englan d's sole 
remaining link with the 1990 
World Cup, the last time the 
country qualified for the tour- 
nament proper. Since then 
his career has been blighted 
by a sequence of serious inju- 
ries, with off-the-field inci- 


His career is in danger of drifting 
into limbo at the worst time 


want to see him on the bench. 

“We need to get him fit and 
playing first-team football," 
Hoddle mid. “That's some- 
thing that P aul , Rangers and 
any other clubs who are inter- 
ested in him have got to. sort 
out Paul's got to make his de- 
cisions on the back of a World 
Cup coming up. If he's going 
to get himself Into the squad 
he’s got to be fit So he's got to 
be playing football between 


dents providing a consistent 
counterpoint of controversy. 

Hoddle stood by Gascoigne 
amid the furore which fol- 
lowed newspaper revelations 
of wife-beating and was 
repaid by a series of solid per- 
formances in the World Cup 
qualifiers, culminating in 3 
dinciplmpd display in Rome 
last. October when a goalless 
draw with Italy assured Eng- 
land of a place in France. 


Gascoigne is not the player 
he was and never will be, but 
his quick, skilful feet would 
stffl be missed and there is 
no thing in the latest squad to 
suggest a similar talent wait- 
ing in tiie wings. Paul Merson 
has been recalled and Ray 
Parlour is in the senior party 
for the first time, a reward for 
his all-round improvement 
under Arsene Wenger at 
Arsenal, but these names are 
not going to send shudders 
through the ranks of Romania 
and Colombia, let alone 
Brazil. Argentina, Germany 
or Italy. 

A Gazza-Iess England would 
leave Hoddle relying even 
more heavily on his nucleus 
of Manchester United young- 
sters, and given Alex Fergu- 
son's present injury crisis it 
will be surprising if none of 
those drops out of the game in 
Berne. 

The most useful exercise 
next week could come in 
Tuesday’s Under-21 match in 
Aarau, when Jamie Red- 


knapp will play sweeper, a 
role Hoddle has been storing 
up for the Liverpool player. . 

BMOLAND SQUADi Hvtjm (Leeds). 
Flowers (Blackburn). Pr<»*B«o»B 
i Sheffield Wednesday): SoHthgat* (Aston 
Villa). O Neville, P Neville (both 
Manchester United). Campbell (Tot- 
tenham). Mm, Keren (both Arsenal). 
IBuabaElfe (Shell wed). Le Swn (Chel- 
sea). R reriNid (West Ham). Moo (Liv- 
erpool). Parlour (Arsenal). Sebolea. 
Beckfaaoi (both Man UbJ). Batty (Newcas- 
tle). Bon (Man uu». Lee (Newcastle!. 
■uMa ■min (Liverpool). BIi b o tomtom . 
Cole (both Man Uld). Sheerer 
(Newcastle). DuMo {Coventry). Owen 
(Liverpool). Me n — (Middlesbrough). 

SWITZERLAND SQUADi CanoMboeaT 
(Neuchatel). Zaberhv abler 

(Grasshoppers): Foamier (Serveae). 
Hen eta o x (Blackburn Hovers). J — de ars ! 
(Neuchatel). Vogel (Grasshoppers). Vega 
(Tottenham). Weir (Sion). Sforze 
(Kaiserslautern). Laria t (Sion). Ale 
(Servette), Vicky (Warder Bremen). 
Yakln (VfB Stuttgart). Chapalaet 
(Bonnela Dortmund), (teasel (Cannes). 
Tnrkyilnaaz (Grasshoppers). Kune 
(Warder Bremen). Sea (Servette!. 
■NOLAND U-11 SOUADi Hlelep 
(Newcastle). Wright (Ipswich): Metteo 
(Liverpool). Dyer (Ipswich). Curtfa (Man 
Utd). HnOowy (Sunderland). WName 
(Sunderland). Oneehle (OPR). Redkaam 
(Liverpool). Hockey (Leicester!. 
Huokerhy (Coventry). CWw g h v (Liver- 
pool). Lunpard (West Ham), ■nutiy 
(Everton). Shade* (West Ham). Ouppy 
(Leicester). Jansen (C Palace). Hu ghe s 
(Arsenal). H en dH e {Aston Villa). 


Wright back for Arsenal 


Martin Thorpe 


A RSENAL’S title hopes 
received a farther boost 
yesterday with the 
news that Ian Wright, who 
has been out injured since 
January, will almost cer- 
tainly be in the squad for 
their next league game, at 
home to Sheffield Wednesday 
on Saturday week. 

However, the England 
striker could still face prose- 
cution for his outburst at fans 
after Arsenal’s 3-1 defeat by 
Blackburn at Highbury on 
December 13. 

Police spent weeks ta k i n g 
statements from supporters 
after the Englan d striker, no 
stranger to controversy, leant 
out of the Highbury dressing- 
room window and allegedly 
hurled insults at passing fans. 
Despite all their work, the 


Results 


Football 


FA TROPHY. I 

rum v Dover 
Grantham 

March as. 


I d ra w Cheden- 


Barrow. Slough 
Southport. Hnt ta« Si 
oari lepi Set April A 


Golf 

HONDA CLASSIC (Corel Springs Re): 
Ladtep dad Moral (US udees Stated}' 
370 M Cdcevecdua 70. 67. SB. B. *73 v 
Smgn (Fill 7V. 68. 88. 67. 3TB C Memgo- 
mana (OBJ SB. 88. 71. 86. STB J My 88. 
76. 68. 64. J Maggert 87. 88. 78. 66. S 
Appleby (AIM) 70. 87. 73. 87. *7* C 
StMfter 7X 68. 71. 68: B Friend 70. 70. 7C. 
68; B Estes 70. 89. TO. 68: B Gefberpor 70. 
68, 71. 6ft K Sutherland 70. 88. 70. 70 37* 
S Clnfc 88. 70. 74. 67: H W Erip 73. 68. 70. 
68. J Fury* re. 70. 89 68 0*0 L Mew 74. 
88. 71. 66: S FlMCtl 72. 71 70 6T G Waite 
(TCI 71 70 71. 68: B GMOsman 70. 68. 74. 
68. B Hermtngsr 73. 69. 89. 6» L Jaruen 
70. 66. 73. 71. S Pate 89. 70. 70 71 Alsoc 
384 B Longer (Gerl 70. 68. 70 72 
LPGA ciucub K CHAMPIONSHIP 'Ari- 
zona): l—Nns Dnri bo m— (US irons 
stated): 374 H Alfreriason (Swol 68. 84. 7V 
72. 270 L Neumann (Swel 71. 83. 70 68. O 
Dorm arm 70. 68. 68. 69. 3TB O Pernor 70. 
67. 63. 70; C Johnson 69. 67. 67 73.2770 
Andrew* 71. 71. 68. 67; C Flgg-Cumer 70. 
70. 70 67: A Fruhwmn 73. 63. 67. 68. R 
Jones 71. 68. 69. 6ft L Kane 70. 68. 69. 7ft 
C Sorotnum (Swoi 69. 87. 71. 70. STB S 
Rettman 73. 68. 70. 87. H Stacy 68. 72. 68. 
e» K Bauer 70. 68. 70. 03 M Dunn 71. C7. 
68. 71. S Monra (Ind) 67. 77. TO. 69: K Webb 
(Ausi 67. 70. 72. 68: T Grow 73. 67. 6e. 70 
N Lopez 72 68 60. 70. B Burton 70.68. 88. 
71 Atoea *BO L Hackney (GBi 70 66. 74. 
68. 208 K Marshall (GB) 71. TU 73. 72 
SMI s StrudwKk (OB) 71, 72. 70. 7B. 

Tennis 

ATP CHAMPIONS' CUPi Pfcab M Mob 

(Chile) bt G Rusedski IGBi 6-3. 6-7. 7-6. 


Badminton 

F IR S T WTERMATTONA1 (See ten): E-y- 
land J Japan 2- P mri ri — N R oke rt a u t i / 
J D e vi se (Notts) bt Suita Funlhiko Ma- 
ehlda-Yasuko Mlzul 15-5. 15-6: S Har- 
dalmrlD Kellogg (Kant) lest to Yoshlho 
Iwata/Hankp Matsuos 9 - 15 . 7- 15: C Kant / 
S Archer (Lencvworai K Yuzu Kutoca* 
Etonli Ohm 15-10. 4-15. 15-1 Thigtem J 
Maim IWarks) leal to Tekako Mb 4-11. 
2-11: C l lau g h lon (Larva) W M Muauda 
15-6. 1-15, 15-5. 

Basketball 

NBA] Detroit 66 Ulan UK Orlando 76 
Miami 79 Adana S3 Boston 77; Vancouver 
Tip LA Lakers 1 19. New York 86 Indiana 
91- Golden Slate 90 Toronto 100 (utt Phoo- 
nf* 100 Dallas 9a PiKWM 109 LA Cfispwa 
92 Bkahga East e rn C wf aaBaa c aa At- 


1. Mi am fW45. L30. PK692. QBC): 
2. New York (35-29- .547-0): 3. New Jersey 
134-31-523-111: 4. Washington 
II). 5. Orlando (324C.J0D-ICA: 6. Boston 
(2305- 453- ISO; 7. Philadelphia (24-33- 
-391-20). Centrafa 1. Chicago {W47. L57, 
Prt.734. GB0|: Z Indiana (J5-19-.TO-». 3. 
Charlotte (40-M-.K3-71: 4. AParttS (38-85- 


police are still unsure 
whether to prosecute and 
have passed the case file on to 
the Crown Prosecution Ser- 
vice for its opinion. It Is un- 
usual for the police to go 
against a recommendation by 
the CPS, whose assessment of 
the case could take weeks. 

The CPS has to decide 
whether there is enough evi- 
dence to charge Wright and. if 
so. whether a prosecution is 
in the public interest. 

Wright has been out with a 
knee injury which required 
an operation, leaving Arsenal 
short of attacking cover and 
undermining his chances of 
making the England’s World 
Cup finals squad. 

Though Arsenal have 
closed on Manchester United 
in the race for the Premier- 
ship title without their 12-goal 
striker, he is keen to make a 
significant contribution to 


603«Ci. S. Cleveland (34-30-531-17, £ 
Milwaukee (29-34- A60-17X): 7. Do Iron i£9- 
35-453-167 a Toronto 222-32.;. 

B ootoa W— o— Ml dw aab I. ‘Ulan 
(W47 L!6, Pet 746. GB0): Z *Sbt> Amonio 
143-?:- 672-tt). 3 Minnesota i33-3l-51£- 
14*|. 4. Houston (33-31- 5l&-i«l. 5. Van- 
couver (15-48-. 238-321 6 Dallas iI4-St- 
71S-34I: J. Denver (7-S6- 100-41, tooMa 
1. *Sesale (W48 LI 5 Pet 762. GBO) ? -LA 
Lahore (45-18-.714-3): 3 ’Ptnxmi* i«-21- 
£72-5*1. 4. Portland (36-27-.571-12i. S Sac- 
rarwnto (26-40- W4-23*|. 6. Golden State 
[14-50-219-34*1. 7 LA Cllppor-, 1 14-53- 
■219-34J0 -a-rcbod ptay-ott piaco 

Billiards 

WORLD MATCH PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 
(Liverpool): B q m l (i n a l ii P OUririat 
(Eng) U R Foidvart (Aua) 4-2. M “ 

0 Causier (Engl 4-3 


Bowls 


ONBflM I Darlington): 
rinelei C BoABriw (Scotl U J Dovin 
(Walcsi 21-13 M John et on (ko) ci N 
Snaw (Engi 21-15 Mnab NcA BI ata r b! 
Johnston 21-1 1 Prirai tmnl Unrig Beol- 
land IE Hcrd/C Mctotoslti bt England (5 
Man:j Themis) 26-25 latter emva orwi 
lilnri IV McCoun/A Doggerti a Wj Jcs 
10 Morgan/L Davies) 22-21 Pfcurii Seot- 
tond at Ireland 27-17. Ti M— « BeroLBn- 
afaB bgland (K Hubbard/D RosaU Miner- 
bt Scotland (H Frew OJ MurrayiP Thorp, 
18-15. Watoa IS KingW Da«,cVD Bow 
lands! M Ireland (M Stevcnson/A Ellic& J 
MulhoRand) 25- IS. PM, fagtori hi 
Wales 2V-2D Powwaa Band Huston Wbiea 
IP SummetftexVS GougtiO Orries'S Mor- 
gan) M Scotland (B Hodger.-J McCall'S 
SmeaVM McLean] 23-19. Englantf (P 
UaskeryiA Allmond/K Hawes'S Lacey) LI 
Ireland (I BeiUE jonnctoniN Hunjer j 
Evans) 25-19 Pkoak Mfaiea bt England 
ta- 12 . 

Chess 

AMBER TOURNAMENT (Monaco) 
Iteoaod Tlaeei P NAoJiC (BdSl S. V Kram- 
nik (Rosi IK. A Karpx lBuc) C. A Sh.rov 
ISO) a W Anoitd drenai IV V low.nul 
n»n s. L LijDojevH: rrug: I j Lautmi <Fn 
1. V Tooaio* (Bull it M Sad, tr (Enji !i 
L ia dam Kramnik 5, Lflultor 4 
S*dfef2X 


the Gunners' championship 
push and prove to Glenn Hod- 
dle that he is playing well 
enough to go to France. 

He will not be risked for 
today’s FA Cup replay at West 
Ham but is almost certain to 
be back in the squad for the 
Sheffield Wednesday game 
after the international break. 
• David Ginola, so impres- 
sive against Liverpool on Sat- 
urday and Tottenham's main 
hope of avoiding relega'tlon. 
will miss their next league 
match. The Frenchman was 
booked for dissent on Satur- 
day and is now banned for the 
game against Crystal Palace 
on Saturday week. 

Spurs’ England goalkeeper 
Ian Walker will remain at 
White Hart Lane even if it 
means First Division football 
next season. He has promised 
to stay for the next three 
years. 


Ice Hockey 

SUPCRIJEAOtiN: pta _ . _ 

Avr 6 totting ha m 1. Snofflofd 4 Newcsstlo 
1 Croup Kl Brack nr!) 7 Manchester 4; 
Cardiff 9 Ba*ing?toke 2. 

BRITISH NATIONAL LHACUKl Ptoy. 
offa; Ore op At Guildford 7 Kingston 1: 
Murrartioid 3 Simgh 7 (Iroip ■> Lance* 
'.nir,.> 3 Fite II; Peterborough 21 CaidliT 0. 
NHLi Buttato J Plltsburgn 0- Florida 4 Crn- 
Logo 8. Ca> ol ina 4 Edmonton 1 . Anahwm 5 
Colorado 3 Loadfeg itaiiillnuj) Eastora 
Cwrtat anuui NaaDioa ati 1 Pitts Out on 
(W34 L19. T14. GFiea GA1S6. PtoaT). 2. 
Moturaai I32-25JM9D-1E4-72I: 3. Boston 
, 7S-74-:>iro- 157-631. 4. 3uf UUo (27-23.15- 
iei-151-ta,. AHanBc 1 Now Jersey |W40. 
LT'. T? GFlUt GA131. PtotSi. i FWlodel- 
pn,a (34-.'0-1d-189- 147.781. 3 WaaMnaton 
175-25- 7 1-176-171-691 4. NY Rangers (20- 
S- 1 '-152- 183-57) W oaten. Con f ori w aa 
C aartr at: t Dallas ITCH. L16 T10. GF187. 
GA132.PTSC8I 2. Deb oil (35-1^13-198-156- 
K1 3. s- Lews IJe-24-B-r02-181-8d): 4. 
Pnscni. ITT- 28-12-180-107-641 Porinoi 1. 
Colorado (TCW L19. Tib GF203. GA172. 
Pts84i. S Los Angdos 131-23-11-190-171- 
73). 2 Eomonion 126-31-10-171-188^2). 4. 
San Josu ,.rf-22-7-161-17S59l 


Uefa Cup, quarter-final, second leg: A Villa ( 0 ) v A Madrid ( 1 ) 

Boost for Gregory’s boys 


Ian Ross 


Sailing 


Cricket 


>Y MATCH (Paarl! Boland >78 
■od 18D-7 <88 oven: J Hondaroon 6' 
Mutunan uurainheran 5-301 Sri Lana 
ZUM and 46-5 (Tetanacnus 4-3aj. D> i«m 


Cycling 


-nmaHVADNATlCOa Kith stag* iTir- 

ame to Frontane. 234Vn): 1. G Lpmtmrdo 
(D) Sftr 56mm S2aK 2. F Jdinr iSwtZ) 
54854- 3. F BallWM (Tli 5.57 23. 4 J 
Hapcner iGer) 537 30. 5. R Jcornojn 
(Srite) 5 57. 30: fi. R Pascal iFr; 5 53 4ft 7. 
F Botiwnpi (11) 6.0636 0. G S.ronJ ,'ttl 
6.0637. 9 J Durand (Ft) 608 40. 10. A Zirr.- 
chmfco (Rin) 8.10 *9 O v a raftr 1. Jaei- 
martn SBhr 24ml n 15S4 k 2. BaDcnn, 
29 -2A2&. 3. Haww 29-25 08: 4 R Seran- 
8W fOanl 2937751. 5. Z Sprucn iPol. 
»Xi*7. B. G Pferdomamca (h) 29.37 33 . \ 
N Lsda (hi 2927.40: 8. C Chiajtooccl Tli 
2M7.40: 9. S Knaven (Nethi 23.37.42. 1C. D 
Casarotto (It! 2337.43. 


WHITBRAAD ROUND THE WORLD 
RAC li tRxlli staaa o f l i d ii an 1 Cnoaoto 

Racing disancn itm finlsc 4.457 E milos; 
? Trafeba 9 j miles tehlml 1 Innovation 
t.raemoi 12 I. 4. Swndrsh Match 13.3. 5 
5HL Cu- 15 3 6 Mdmi Cuo 17. 7 EF Edtica- 
liar, 18 7 B ET Language 19J- D Brunei- 
Suntrrgy 45.7 

Racing results 

PUUIIPTON 

LOO (Zn m Hdh>)> 1, JUST NR*, M A 

Fikgorald (7-1). 2. Hcfc KoCartky (9-1); 
3, (Inrniri 14-1 1 4-4 lav Go Go Hnnry TJ 
'41 28 Di IM'S L FUchaidaj Tale- CB 60, 

neo. n.To tijo Dun f ci4o. csf. 

=37.13 

LM (2n 9f Ch)i 1, BAYLME STAR, J F 

TiDOy Ol Fiv|. 2. KaBy Mae (»): 3, 
Itai v Hn H4-11 10 ran to. dlsf 
:M.W. M Kn.oMI Tom Q TO. Cl M, Cl 30 
C2.30. Dub) F. £4 10. Trio. £25. 4ft CSF 

£7 44 

ADO (2h If Mtop 1, WESLEYS LAD, 

0 J 8 u ration (0-5 lav). % Duu of m* 
F-2: 3, A wn r fBa rotol |9-4). 9 ran 0. 14 
iD Burehelll Tote. Cl 90, CiJO. Cl 10. 
Cl ta Dual F- CUD Trio- C1B0. CSf. 
14 97. nfft Fpurcunx) 

UO (2m II Hdtep T, WABADA, D J 
Burtitcii '4-1 1. 2, nnfyvti (9-4 Ibvi. 3, 
SaBap MD-Ti 6 ran. 13. 3 (D Burchell) 
Tote C5M. D.10 Cl. 40. Dub) F. EB 10 
CSF. £12 78. 

4-00 (2m Sf Cti): 1, REGAL AURA, P 
HrJw 1 4-ii: 2. A mb er tearfc (11 -Ik «. 
Crane HN (6-1). 3-i (nv Naliva Vontura. 8 
ran 2X. 8 (D O Bnom Tain- C4 90. £130. 
£300 £1 90 Dual F- £52 CD CSF £41.81 
Tncosi £r-l 44 

4L30 (ta If 110yd* Cfep 1, STAL- 
8R1DOE BILL, M,39 A Gosctwn (14-11. 2, 
TrtteM Lad i*4—i). 3, Fattrvr Wat tnr (4- it 

lavl $ run JO. V U Dutosoel Tata: £930. 
a 3! Cl X Dual F. Cl 7.00 CSF £59 51. 

UO (2m « Hd« 1, MARY JO. U BXr 

chekH (6-Ti. 2 , iBoibiW !?-l tnvi: 3, 
Bta tta N u n i«-1). 11 ran. ffi X. (G L 
Kscrei Trte £7 4ft L’70 £110. £&». 


I F ASTON VILLA can play 
as good a game as their new 
manager John Gregory 
talks, the hunting will likely 
go up around Villa Park 
tonight to mark a small but 
significant piece of club his- 
tory. No Villa side have ever 
planted a claret-and-blue pen- 
nant in the semi-finals of the 
Uefa Cup. 

Although the team that 
Gregory recently — and unex- 
pectedly — inherited from 
Brian Little failed to score 
against the cultured Span- 
iards erf Atletico Madrid in 
the quarter-final's away leg, 
they conceded only a dubious 
penalty In the Vicente Calde- 
ron Stadium a fortnight ago. 


Dual F: 0.70. Trio. C57 00. CSF: C18 64 
Trie rat. Cl 54 .5 5. 

OUADPOTl C1O50 PLACSPOTi £35 60. 
STRATFORD 

2-3 O (2m IlOyfe Hda)i 1, HONE 
DASH THANCASH, A P McCoy (100-30 
lav), a. Can K N You Can (ii-2): 3 , 
Notrio Tom (9-1). 8 ran. 4 . 5 ,Mn M 
Jonas) Tow £3 10. £1.80. El.Bft C2.20. Dual 
F: C7JB0. CSF; £1823. Tritoet C13Z58 
2-50 (2m 4f CSip 1, SHNKBLS, G Brad- 
lay (5-J). 2, Cborokoo CAM 17-4 imq. 3, 
Oalo Tot (7-2). 10 ran 3K. to. (c Brooks) 
Tote. C3.BO. E1S0. El 20, Cl. 10. Dual F: 
C4.00 Trio. CSF: C&79 
3JEO (Am 31 HdlmJ, 1. DRAMA KMO, 
Mienad Brennan 1 - 4 — 11 . 2 . Nmm Swnl 
( 11-10 lav). 3, (kite BrftMi (8- 1 ). 1 1 ron 
«. 4. (B Ucwollyni 7 018 C5.60. £3J0. 
£130. £210 Dual F: IS. 10. Trio. £23.70 
CSF CB.7B NT): Boau Cyrano - 
9LSO (3m Ch). 1. MARTHA'S BOV, Mr 
Smart Robinson <4-1 jm-favl: a. 4ov Par 
LHo 18 - 1 ): 3, VMm Ctiolaa (J^ilritov) 
16 ran. 2X. dlM (D RoMnsoii) Tofo’ ES OO’ 
£3 Oft £230. C2.ZD Dual F. £30.30. Trio; 
£69 30 CSF £36 45. 

MO (3m Ch> 1, KARTELL BOV, R 
Jcmnsori (11-4 inl-tavt: 2, — Nnnanii ■ 
l**- 1 ): *• "pr fcf 1 1 1-4 Jin-fav) 9 ran. 
2». ltd (Miss V Williams) Tolo. C4.00- d bo. 
CT.10. ti.70 Dual F- CT4.40 Trio: £39.10. 
CSF. E41 .56. Trtcast £124 83 
430 (2m er IlOyda Htflap i. MOOM- 
UGHT AM, A P McCoy |7-4 | B v); 2, Ba- 


--- — - W-*l: a. N Only ( 16 - 11 . 12 ran. 3. 
22 (J Spoaring) Tolo: C3O0; n 10. D.60. 
C.30. Dual F- £3 JO Trio; C10.10 CSF: 
C5 53. 

JACKPOTi £6.349.70. 

TAUNTON 

OUR REACK. J Harr la (7_2); a, nira.. J 
Jofto 17-1). 3, Pmtrook 
6-4 Fa* Rr«tna Prkio 7 run 12. 7 ir 
H oogog) Told. £4.00: £2.10. £260 Dual F 
£1430 CSF: £21.74 

&AO(2m3f HOydaHAopI, DKAAN, 
JLoamr f8-1|r 2, te. Em flM IdvTi 


» — *»-»> 12 ran. 3. X (M 

PIIMI Tolo- £8.60. £280. Cl JO. ESJ 0 . Dual 
yg- Tr “ C»«60 CSF C24.63. trlUM. 

3-*0 (9m 3f Ch), 1, AVAim NKP RfcSS . 
N Williamson (6-4): 2, CSRon B ooi(I 1-{5 
lav): 3, Boom Rob (9-2) 4 run B. 8. (C 
Egmon) Tom. C2.10 Dual F: Cl JO CSF- 
£3 41. 

3*40 (2m 31 IlOyria Hritop 1. FlTZ- 
MAURWR, S Mcrieib (S— a tnri: L " - , 
(100-30). 3, Khoyal (10-1) n ran 13 nk. 
(C Breaks) Tota- £1,90, £1.10, Cl. 30. £2.10 
Dual F £4.30. Tno: C7jSQ CSF: £5.29 Nfi 

Umii Tna Damage, Roocall. Tamar uiy 

4.10 (am If H«D.> t, MNRAWANO, T J 

Murphy (7-4 favl: 2, 8 Mb Omh ([>-41. 3. 
Coribory C m d a (12-1) 9 ran 4. W. ip 
NtchollBl Tow: CLIO £1 «C Cl 10 £ 2.80 
Dual F. £260 Trio C10JO. CSF. £5 M 

(3m CH> 1, MHO TORUS, Mr J 
Jukos (1-2 lav). 2, Fufl AM (6-1); 3, Holy 
Sttng (12-1|. 5 ran X 1ft (VDartiunii Tot- 
El 40. 0 .40. O 60 Dual F £2 70. CSF 
£4.05. 

<*m tf Hritok 1, DRAOON kmc. B 
Ponton (7-1). *, Pmai a a PaMor (3-1 
Inv). X Bin B o a Dromoa 1 12-1*. 13 ran. IX. 
9. 1C Bnrweili Tula £3 5ft Q 30. Er Go 
C4J0 Dual F 04.90 Trio- L151L50 CSF- 
CSaOA Tricaor £24 1 II 
QUADPCTl £490 PLACEPOT: CM. 30 


Gregory believes his team 
are capable of overturning 
the deficit “I do not expect us 
to go for the jugular from the 
first minute.” he said. “We 
must not get too carried away 
and try to win it Inside the 
first 10 minutes. I remain con- 
fident but as always there has 
to be a certain amount of cau- 
tion. At the same time 1 do not 
envisage us sitting back and 
trying to nick one.” 

Gregory is expected to re- 
call Stan Collymore. who has 
been inactive since damaging 
his groin in Spain.- The man 
likely to be omitted to accom- 
modate his return is Savo Mi- 
losevic, who scored twice in 
Saturday's Premiership win 
over Crystal Palace. 

Atletico arrived in the Mid- 
lands yesterday having had 
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another public sava g in g by 
their president Jesus Gil, 
following the 2-1 weekend de- 
feat by Compostela in 
Santiago. 

“If we intend to display the 
same sort of mentality 
against Villa, perhaps we 
shouldn’t have bothered with 
the expense of travelling over 
to England,” Gil said. ”1 saw 
no motivation from my play- 
ers at all. My team has not 
been working hard enough." 

A little harsh, maybe, but 
even so the coach Raddy 
Antic accepts that to display 
the same complacency 
tonight would court disaster. 
“We did make silly mistaicag 
at the weekend, mistakes we 
dare not make against a team 
as capable and motivated as 
Aston Villa,” he said. 
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Cricket 

®®s* i"*iies v England-fifth Test, final day 

Downpour brings sorry end to 
I ^ England’s hopes of victory 

e - ; T “- -i"**’-'*- " Mlko Sahimi In aa Am m j ■ ... 
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Mike Selvey in soggy Bridgetown sees 
West Indies home and dry in the series 


ONTHS of drought 
have caused 

severe water 
shortage in Barba- 
dos. but the weather brok* 
yesterday and brought a 
soggy end to the Qfth Test and 
to England 's hopes of winning 
the match and squaring the 
series at 2-2. 

The entire morning session 
was lost and all but 18 overs 
or the afternoon and the 
match was finally abandoned 
as a draw at 3.40pm local 
time. By then West Indies had 
taken their second-innings 

score from 71 for no wicket to 
112 for the loss of Clavton 
Lambert for 29 and Philo Wal- 
lace for 61. a wicket apiece 1 
f allin g to Angus Fraser and , 
Andy C-addick. 

Needing to take all 10 West I 
Indies wickets to win. the 
players pulled back their 
hotel curtains Yesterday 


y Bridgetown sees | adorn ic as the last 15 overs at j idler Wallace and Lambert 

I Hn. ;.-L ilujL • » S . l *S ould be discounted. had run them ragged on the 

I ary in tne senes Although Wesi Indies Jiad previous evening. In the first 

got oIT to a flier once more on innings Phil TiifneU m panic- 
mfiminn , n «-i„* Sunday evening, scoring 71 ular had pegged West Indies 

sheetine rir^im^r^L rn . U l without loss, as Wallace and bark when they threatened to 

SE? 1 attacked England's get out or hand, and now Ath- 
wafNnrth that n 1 f w 't rdJ attack with relish, ertun asked him and Angus 

mnri, Rr-ji • gre 3 r ' Th,s > vas 11,13 chances of them reaching Fraser to repeat the effort 
Rrirfi. n ™ d ngt0n than MJ7S — 27 more than their It brought an instant res- 
-rvh i ' , J highest winning rourth-in- ponse. After TufneU's opening 

ETn.inH P J± y A rS J™ n « *£ e nij,RS total ever - were al- over had produced just a 
"though ^ ready slim ,n any case with single for Lambert, the left- 
v . l “ e mom- evidence that the pitch, bone- hander launched an ill-judged 


iifler Wallace and Lambert 
had run them ragged on the 

previous evening. In the first 
innings Phil Tufnell m partic- 
ular had pegged West Indies 
bark when they threatened to 
get out of hand, and now Ath- 


more Bridlington than 
Bridgetown. 

The players found the 
ground awash. Although the 
rain eased during the racm- 


■ , . , . . — , — . V nwi ii ir ijiu.I 1. LJO lin- 

ing the best endeavours of the dry Erom Lhe effects of sun. 


ground staff to remove the 
pools of water from the copi- 
ous covers with their primi- 
tive Waterhogs — hollow gar- 
den -roller-1 ike contraptions 
from which the collected 
water had to be transferred 
into wheelbarrows For car- 
riage to the boundary — 
meant that play did not got 
under way until just after one 
o'clock. 

Seventv-one overs were 
scheduled but. as the deterio- 
ration of Lhe Light makes play 
impossible here much after 
5.30pm. the extra hour was ae- 


wind and. ironically, drought, 
was going to play awkwardly. 
But despite West Indies' 
proven capacity to Told when 
it is least expected, there 
would never be time now for 
England to bowl them out. 

For Mike Atherton, sadly, it 
was time to kiss goodbye to 
thoughts of winning the 
series, and concentration now 
will be on attempting lu 
square it in the final match 
which begins in Antigua on 
Friday. 

England needed to regain 
their equilibrium, however. 


It brought an instant res- 
ponse. After TufneU's opening 
over had produced just a 
single for Lambert, the left- 
hander launched an ill-judged 
pull at Fraser only to find the 
ball was not quite as short as 
he had anticipated. A sice- 
pling top-edge swirled 
towards wide mid-on where 
Dean Headley — who had 
made a mess of a straight- 
forward catch offered by Wal- 
lace the previous evening — 
made good ground and. grate- 
fully, held a fine catch with 
the ball going away from him. 

Immediately he wa» 
swamped by team-mates, in- 
cluding Fraser, who now had 


has been a remarkable come- 
back series for him. 

Wallace had played well 
his natural aggression being 
allied to a solid front-foot 
technique. No sooner had the 
wicket fallen than he leaned 
back and cut Fraser to the un- 
protected third-man 
boundary. 

The ball was misbehaving 
at times, though, particularly 
for Tufnell, who was finding 
erratic bounce from the 
rough. Even a player as 
hawk-eyed as Brian Lara was 
fortunate to survive one de- | 

livery' that crept along the : 
ground and missed the off I 
stump by a whisker. 

Wallace had his own way of 
countering Tufnell, however, 
and he reached his first Test 
half-century by hitting him 
mightily over long-on on to 
the top of the Pickwick Pavil- j 
ion. the ball bouncing in I 
through the side window of j 
the Test Match Special com- 


Caddick - . . quick wicket 


W IMUill^ A A U0V i . nut' ill/tf UiUi UK- I C91 kiptVilll YI/1U - 

26 wickets, only one short of memory box and out through 


the record for an overseas the front almost adding in- 
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bowler in the Caribbean: it I jury to insult With no cricket 


Rugby Union 


England select 
teenage No. 10 


Robert Armstrong 


T HE England coach Clive 
Woodward who has al- 
ready capped two 20- 
year-olds this season, Andy 
Long and Matt Perry, sprang 
another surprise last night. 
He said that Jon W ilkinson, 
Rob Andrew's understudy at 
fly -half at Newcastle, would 
be in his squad of 22 for the 
Calcutta Cup match a gains t 
Scotland at Murrayfleld next 
Sunday. 

Wilkinson, last season's 
England Schools fly-half, will 
be 18 years and 301 days old 
on Sunday and has begun 
only one game for Newcastle 
this season. 

But Woodward said: “He 
will certainly be in the match 
squad of 22 when we reduce it 
from 27 on Wednesday and I 
might send him out for the 
kick-off. I think Jon is ready 
to play for England now." 

Paul Grayson will still be 
the favourite to face Scotland 
but Wilkinson's Newcastle 
club-mate, the in-form Dean 
Ryan, may earn a recall 
ahead of Tim Rodber and 
Tony Diprose at No. 8. 

Woodward has put back the 
announcement of his team 
until tomorrow to allow his 
wings David Rees and Tony 
Underwood more time to 
recover from injuries that 
threaten to rule them out 
Northampton's Budge 


Pountney. a 24-year-old open- 
side Hanker, comes into the 
22-man Scotland squad for the 
first time along with the Her- 
iot’s FP full-back Hugh GO- 
mour. who can also play on 
the wing. 

The Southampton-born 
Pountney, a former England 
Under-21 player, qualifies for 
Scotland on the basis of his 
Jersey-bom grandmother and 
the fact that he can choose, 
under International Board 
regulations, which of the four 
home unions he plays for. 

He comes highly recom- 
mended by Ian McGeechan. 
Northampton's director of 
rugby who works with the 
Scotland coach Jim Telfer on 
a consultative basis. 

Ciaran Clarke of Terenure 
College replaces Conor 
O'Shea at full-back In Ire- 
land’s side to face Wales In 
Dublin on Saturday. O'Shea 
fractured his cheekbone in 
London Irish's win at Wasps 
on Sunday. Ireland's captain 
Keith Wood has flu and as a 
precaution the Northampton 
hooker Allen Clarke has been 
drafted into the squad. 


SCOTLAND SOUADi BacfcK Araaatrwof 

(Newcastle, capt), Ch a tm a n [Melrose). 
Gil mo nr (Harlot's FP), Lee (London 
Scottish). Lonsataff (Dundee HSFP). 
M u r ra y (Hawick). Mont (Bath). Mm i m r 
(Howie* ). Tall (NawcasHa), Tow— e nd 
(Northampton). A i iamM Uoak (West 
ot Scoflandl. Crank (Wasps). EMa (Cur- 
no). QrHa ai (Newcastle), M a n (Wst- 
sonlanSL MBten (Both). Detail (Both), 
P i h M ii i i (Northampton). Itadwdi (Kel- 
so). S t e w art (Northampton). W uAiai WiI 
(Dundee HSFP). Weir (Newcantta). 


Rugby League 


Currie gives extra spice to 
Broncos’ tie with Wigan 


Andy Wilson 


T HE conspiracy theorists 
who were convinced that 


I who were convinced that 
last night's Challenge Cup 
semi-final draw would keep 
alive the possibility of a Lon- 
don v Wigan final were disap- 
pointed. The Broncos will 
play Wigan, with Salford Reds 
taking on Sheffield Eagles in 
the other tie. 

The games will be played 
on consecutive days the week- 
end after next, with the run- 
ning order and venues to be 
confirmed today. 

Tony Currie, the Broncos’ 
Australian coach, watched a 
video of Wigan’s epic victory 
over St Helens in the quarter- 
finals and said: "It's going to 
be a tough match but we're 
ready. This aura about Wigan 
being unbeatable, all this 


crap, it doesn't frighten us. 
We're going to go in there and 
smack arse." 

The Broncos have spent 
their entire marketing budget 
for the 1998 season on recruit- 
ing three internationals, Mark 
Carroll a World Cup winner 

with Australia in 1995, and the 
New Zealanders Grant Young 
and John Tlmu, but their pro- 
gress has been unspectacular, 
with brief scares against Bat- 1 
ley and Hull KR and a lucky , 
victory over Hal ifax, 

Salford and Sheffield were I 
impressive in the quarter-fin- 
als but the Eagles' centre 
Keith Senior will appear be- 
fore the disciplinary commit- 
tee on Thursday accused of 
punching. 

• Salford Reds have made a 
move for David Tiueti, the 
Tongan winger released by 
rugby union's Bristol. 



Bitter taste . . . Greg Rusedski on his way to defeat by Marcelo Rios in Sunday’s Californian final photograph; Gary prior 


Top Britons to face Ukraine 


Stephen Bferfey 


G reg rusedski 

and Tim Henman, 
both playing In this 
week’s "Super 9” 
series Llpton Champion- 
ships in Key Biscayne, will 
spearhead Britain’s Davis 
Cup team against Ukraine 
In Newcastle in next 
month’s Euro-African Zone 
Group One match. 

The winners of the tie 


will progress to the world 
qualifying round In 
September, with the chance 
of competing for the Davis 
Cup proper next year. 

Last year at this stage 
Britain, without the in- 
jured Rusedski and Hen- 
man, were beaten by Zim- 
babwe. They later travelled 
to Ukraine and won 3-2 on 
clay to stave off any threat 
of relegation. 

Both Henman and Ru- 
sedski were beaten on that i 


occasion by Andrei Medve- 
dev but crucially teamed up 
to take the doubles, both 
also w inning their singles 
against the Ukrainian No. 2 
Andrei Rybaiko. 

However, on the fast in- 
door court of the Telewest 
Arena In Newcastle from 
April 3-5, Rusedski will 
fancy his chances of beat- 
ing Medvedev, who is 
ranked No. 26. Rusedski 
regained the No. 5 spot in 
the world rankings y ester- , 


day after reaching Sun- 
day's Indian Wells final 
against Marcelo Rios, los- 
ing 6-3, 6-7, 7-6, 6-4 to the 
Chilean despite taking the 
second set on a marathon 
32-point tie-breaker. 

Andrew Richardson, 
Britain’s No. 3, Is also in 
the five-man squad which 
includes the doubles 
specialist Neil Broad and 
the teenager Arvind Par- 
mar. ■ who is Included for 
experience. 


SPORTS NEWS 15 

Bajan prayers 
answered as 


heavens open 


B C Pi res says that 
rain was a saviour 
but new clouds 
may be lurking 


first thing the programme 
had been replaced by after- 
noon theatre, a case of play 
stopping rain. 

There was time for Wallace 
to clump Fraser over mid-on 
for one more special before 
Atherton replaced him at the 
southern end with C-addick. 
and it brought immediate 
dividends. Bowling with a 
long-on already in place as se- 
curity. his fourth ball came 
back at Wallace and caught 
him on the crease rather than 
forward. He could have had 
no complaints about the leg- 
before decision. 

W nllac p had enjoyed a good 
match- scoring 106 runs. His 
61 in the second innings came 
from 102 balls with a six and 
nine fours. The entertain- 
ment should continue in 
Antigua. 


B arbados has an 

unusually high pop- 
ulation density — 
about 1.560 people 
per square mile — and its 
quarter-million population 
keeps 93 God-fearing Chris- 
tian churches afloat. 
Though it Ues within the 
hurricane belt. Barbados 
has not been hit by one 
since Janet in the Fifties. 
Some locals attribute this 
to the high concentration of 
prayers that Bajans can 
produce at short notice to 
knock hurricanes off their 
path. 

On the last morning of 
this Test at Kensington 
Oval, it seemed that every 
Bajan congregation had 
been praying overtime on 
Sunday. 

Barbados awoke on Mon- 
day morning to the sound 
of the first heavy’ rain 
since November. Play could 
not begin until 1.01pm, 
four minutes short of three 
hours late. Rain inter- 
rupted play all day. pre- 
vented any extended action 
and a result that would 
probably have gone Eng- 
land's way. The match was , 
formally abandoned as a 
draw at 3.40pm. 

Once more it seemed, to | 
the faithful, that West 
Indies' cricket had been 
taken out of the grasp of El 
Nino and delivered into the 
hands of the Father. 

Of course there may have 
been another explanation: 
that England brought their 
familiar old weather with 
them to her newest home 
ground in the way they 
brought many of their sup- 
porters. And few weather 
systems could tolerate so 
many Mmiwinirnia in one 
place without being goaded 
into heavy rainfall. 

Faith plays a crucial role 
In West Indian cricket and 


Sport in brief 


Golf 

Mark Calcavecchia. after 
repairing a cut finger with 
superglue and a bandage, took 
a grip on victory in the $1.8 
mm i nn (£ 1.1 million) Honda 
Classic in Coral Springs, Flor- 
ida. He hit a flawless seven- 
under-par 65 for 270, three 
shots ahead of Vijay S ingh . 

Motor Racing 

Mark Blundell and Dario Fran- 
chitti finis hed well down the 
field in the Championship 
Auto Racing Teams’ opening 
race of the season in Miami . 
Franchitti, a Scot, came ninth 
in his Reynard-Honda and the 
En glishman ffhwriril WHS 8 

disappointing 12 th in his Rey- 
sard-Mercedes. The American 
Michael Andretti won the race 
for the second year running. 


formance In the Thailand 
Masters. His 9-6 victory over 
John Parrott took him one 
ranking title ahead of Steve 
Davis after they had shared 
the old record with 28. 


Sailing 


Ice Hockey 


Fleet running into trouble Dampier eyes the Magic Circle 


Squash 

Jansher Khan 's withdrawal 
from last night's meeting 
with the world No. 1 Peter 
Nieol in the National Super 
League matrh between Hali- 
fax insurance and Ellis Ling- 
field has raised further ques- 
tions about his defence of his 
British Open title starting a 
week next Monday. The Paki- 
stani still has problems with 
the right knee which caused 
his withdrawal last week 
from the defence cf bis Aus- 
trian Open title, which the 
Scot took in his absence. 


Bob Fisher 


W ILD broaches have 
caused some damage 


Snooker 

Stephen Hendry confirmed 


his status as the world No. 1 
with a record-breaking per- 


Badvnmtofl 

Joanne Goode, farced by a 
stomach ailment to pull out of 
the match against Japan In 
Boston on Sunday, which 
England won 3-2, also missed 
last night’s match in Bath, 
writes Richard Jago. 


early in the sixth leg of the 
Whitbread Round the World 

Race, and the crews win not 
find their spares and work- 
shops waiting for them when 
they arrive In Fort 
Lauderdale. 

A threatened strike by the 
skippers had yielded an 
agreement by the Brazilian 
Navy to allow the dock space 
reserved for its frigate Dods* 
worth, the starting vessel, to 
be used by a Russian ro-ro 
ferry to load the workshop 
containers, but the navy 
reneged on the deaL The ferry 
had to leave Sao Sebastian by 
6pm local time on Sunday and 
was unable to load. 

In southerly winds of up to 
SO knots Paul Cayard’s EF 


Language, the overall race 
leader, lost all the guard-rail 
stanchions on the starboard 
side after the bagged sails, 
stowed on the windward side, 
were tipped into the sea by a 
particularly nasty broach: 
retained by lashings, they 
were recovered. 

Roy Heiner’s Brunei Sun- 
ergy broached into a fishing 
net and had to cut herself free, 
but the other boats are an In 
touch and changing places 
with great frequency. George 
Collins's Chess ie Racing led 
narrowly from Knut Frostad’s 
Innovation Kvaeraer and Den- 
nis Conner’s Toshiba, skip- 
pered by Paul Standbridge. 

The boats are running at 
over 13 knots, gybing often and 
keeping some to-so miles off- 
shore. AH the skippers believe j 
the fast passage will continue 
to Cabo Frio but then theywfll , 
reach the doldrums. 


Vic Batchelder 


A WEEK ago the Sheffield 
Steelers’ manager Alex 


A^Steelers' manager Alex 
Dampier was hoping to “pull 
a rabbit out of the hat" with 
his side outsiders fa progress 
from Group A of the Superlea- 
gue play-offS behind Ayr and 
Nottingham. Yesterday he 
was contemplating member- 
ship of the Magic Circle while 
preparing for tomorrow’s 
opening game in the best-of- 
three semi-final series with 
Cardiff Devils. 

The second game is at Shef- 
field on Saturday and the 
third meeting will be back in 
Wales the next night if one Is 
necessary. 

Steelers' defence of the title 
they won last year was ex- 
tended when goals from Ed 
Courtenay, Tony Hand and 
Rob Wilson in the third 


period gave them a 4-1 at 
home to Newcastle on Sunday 
as Nottingham crashed 8-1 at 
Ayr, leaving Sheffield with a 
superior goal difference and 
semi-finalists with Ayr, Car- 
diff and Manchester. 

Entering that final period 
1-0 while Nottingham were 
losing 3-1 in Ayr. the Steelers 
still trailed their rivals. Dam- 
pier "had a guy phoning 
through keeping tabs on it 
but I didn't tell the players 
j until it was up. I kept letting 
them know we still had some 
work to do. Everybody was 
uptight, trying to do their 
own thing. It was chaotic for a 
while.” 

Superleague confirmed yes- 
terday that if any semi-final 
games are tied at the end of 
regulation time, 20 -mlnute pe- 
riods of sudden-death over- 
time will continue until a 
winning goal is scored. 


the team pray as a unit be- 
fore matches and some of 
their leading lights, includ- 
ing Brian Lara and Curtly 
Ambrose, reply "Of 
course!” when asked 
whether they believe in 
God. as if atheism or agnos- 
ticism were simply beyond 
consideration. 

But more important than 
any individual belief and 
any individual God. or even 
any individual's belief in 
himself. Is the collective 
psychic connection be- 
tween the players and the 
six million English-speak- 
ing Caribbean islanders for 
whom they play. 

This spiritual connection 
between team and country' 
is not less real because it 
cannot be recorded In Wis- 
den. Foreigners come clos- 
est to understanding it 
when they are bewildered 
by the exuberance of local 
support. 

It is doubtful that the 
rain which saved West 
Indies from what would 
have been their second de- 
feat in this series was, in 
the long run. a good thing 
for West In dian crickeL 
The West Indian people 
today want to believe. The 
players want to give them a 
reason to believe. But a 
team that lose to Kenya at 
all and lose 3-0 to Pakistan, 
by an innings twice and 10 
wickets, ought not to be 
given the unconditional 
support of the past. 

Now, though. West Indies 
cannot lose to England at 
home in this series, and 
everyone In the Caribbean, 
bar the 10,000 Brits at Ken- 
sington for this Test, 
breathes easier. Now the 
battle is won, but will it 
cost the war? 

To paraphrase Bob Mar- 
ley. time alone will tell 
whether West Indies are 
living in heaven or helL It 
may be debatable whether 
England deserved to win 
the fifth Test. Only the out- 
come of the next two series 
against South Africa and 
Australia will disclose 
whether West Indies 
needed to lose. 


Final scoreboard 


■NOLAND 
Flrat Ineinpa 

*M A Altonon c Ambrose b Walsh It 

A J Stewart c Williams b Walsh — ..... is 
M A Butcher c Hooper b Ambrose __ IB 

N Hussain c Lara b McLean s 

Q P Thorpe c Lara b Hooper — 103 

M R Humpnucasn c & b McLean 184 

ffl C Russell c Wallace b Hooper 32 

DWHowfloyc Holder b Hooper 31 

A R Csddich c Chanderpaul b Hooper 8 

ARC Fraser c Walsh b Hooper 3 

PC R Ttfnefl not out — ... I 

Extras (IblO. w 2 . obi 7 ) 29 


WEST HUES 
First bmlnpe 

Cfl Lambert c Ruoaeii bCaddlck 55 

P A Wallace Ibw b Headley _ 48 

r R Bishop c Roseau b Tufnell — 4 

•BC Lara c Butcher b Headley 31 

S Cnanderpaul c Stewart b Fraser — 45 

R I C Holder b Ramprakaah IO 

C L Hooper rbw b Fraser 9 

TO Williams c Ramprakaah bCadcftck 2 

NAM McLean not out 7 

CE LAmbrosest RussellbTutned _ . 25 

C A Walsh e 3 b Headley 9 

Extras Ib 13 .lb 2 .nbn_ 22 


Total [153.5 overs) 403 

M of arldfcetai 23, 24, 33. 53. 131. 3S& 
382 392 407. 

Puslup Walsh 34 6 64 £ Ambrose 
38-5-63-1; McLean Z7-5-73-2 Hooper 
37£-7-ao-S: Bishop 20-1—74-0: Cnander- 
paut 4-0-50-0. 


Total (107 J overs) 292 

Met wfcfce tm 82 81. 134. 184. 180. 214. 
221, 221.255. 

n a n * 19 1 Headley 173 - 1 - 64 - 3 : Fraser 
22-5-80-2 Caddie li 17-8-28-2 Tutnell 
33-15-43-2; Ramprakash 18-7-32-1. 


WEST KDIES 


-M A Atherton c Williams b Bishop — 94 

A J Stewart c Lora n Bishop 49 

M A Btachar c Lamoan b Ambrose .... 29 

N Hussein not out 49 

G P Thorpe not out — 39 

Extras (bl. IbB. nb 8 ) 18 


C B Lambert c Headley b Fraser 28 

PA Wallace Ibw bCoddick 61 

BC Lara not out 13 

3 Ctianderpaul not out — — 3 

Extras (Bti. nblj 6 


Total (tor 3 dec, 7 i overs) — 233 

MB of wiokstsa 101 . 128 , 173 . 

D ow Bap; Walsh 13 -V- 40 - 0 : Ambrose 
12 - 4 - 48 - 1 ; Hooper 21 - 6 - 68 -O; Bishop 
14 - 1 - 51 - 2 ; Cnanderpaul 5 - 3 - 13 - 0 : 

McLean 7 - 0 - 15 - 0 . 


Tool (tor 2 . 37.2 overs) 1 12 

Fb 3 s«wtefcetK 721 Da. 

B oert toff Caddfck 6 - 1 - 10 - 1 ; Haadley 
2-0-14-0; Tufnell 10^-4-35-0. Fraser 
1 1-3-33-1 . RampraLaali 2-1-3-0 
UnopAreei C J MUcbley and E Nicholls- 


Zimbabwe stumble after 
Youhana rescues Pakistan 


A GRITTY 60 from Yousaf 
Youhana. ground out over 


#%Youhana, ground out over 
nearly four hours, , saw Paki- 
stan recover from a morning 
collapse on the third day of 
the first Test against Zimba- 
bwe at Queens Sports Club in 
Bulawayo yesterday. 

Reduced to a shaky 159 for 
six at lunch, Pakistan were 
eventually bowled out for 256 
in their first innings, with the 
all-rounder Guy Whittall tak- 
ing four for 63 and the wrist- 
spinner Paul Strang three for 
54. 

By the close Zimbabwe had 
reached 15 for two in their 
second innings to give them 
an overall lead of 80. They lost . 
the wicket of Dirk VUjoen — i 
his second duck of the match 
— and the night-watchman 
Andrew Whittall (6) as Shoaib 
Akhtar generated impressive 
pace for figures of two for 
nine. 


ZIMBABWE! Riel Innings 321 (1126 
overs: G Rower l 56 no. H Streax 53 ; Waqer 
YounlB 5 - 100 ). 

PAKISTAN 

M famines lovermgta.- 77 - 1 ) 

AH Naqvi c Campbell b Mbanpwa — 2 T 
(jar Ahmed c A Flower b Mbangwa ... 23 
Inzanuun-ut-Haq e and b P Strang - - 24 

Vousar Youfiana b Q WMUaJI - - 00 

Moln Khan c A wnlnali o O Whittall 12 
Artiar Mabmood Ibw b P Suang . — O 

Raahtd Lartl Ibw b Slieak 31 

Saqlaln Muahtaq Ibw b P Strang 34 

Waijar Youms c P Strang b G Whittall O 

Shaalb Akmar not out 7 

Ertras llb 5 l ■ 


Total (108.1 overs) 259 

Fa 3 Of «rtcfc»t» omL BO. 89 . 118 . 143 . 144 . 
205 . 230 . 230 . 

BcmSBBi Streak M- 6 - 74 - 1 ; Mbangwa 
23 - 15 - 2 S- 2 : A Whittall 7 - 1 - 29 - 0 : G WWttall 
Z 7 -&- 63 - 4 ; P Strang 26 . 1 - 5 - 54 - 3 . G 
Rower T-O- 3 -ft Goodwin 1 - 0 - 3-0 


G WFiower not out 4 

□ P VUjoen Ibw b Shoaib — O 

A R Whittall e YouMi b Shoaib 9 

Extras (tb 4 . nMl 5 


Total (lor 2. 73 avert I- - — .... 19 

MafwidbacteO. 75. 

B oeHhui Waqar Youths 4-3-2-fl: Shoaib 
Akhtar 3.5-1-5-2 

Umpires: I D Rotxnson and D R Shepherd 


•Ufcl* 


Aston Villa 
Barnsley 
Blrm. City 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Celtic 
Chelsea 
Coventry City 
Crystal Palace 
Derby County 


so 

Everton 

73 

OPR 

aa 

61 

Hudd. Town 

74 Rangers 

87 

62 

Ipswich Town 

76 

Sheffield United 

88 

S3 

Leeds United 

76 

Sheffield Wed. 

89 

64 

Leicester City 

77 

Southampton 

90 

68 

Liverpool 

78 

Spurs 

91 

66 

Man. City 

79 

Stoke City 

92 

87 

Man. United 

. 80 

Surderfand 

93 

68 Middlesbrough 

81 

WastHam 

94 

69 

Mlttwall 

82 

Wimbledon 

98 

70 

Newcastle Litd 

83 

Waives 

90 

71 

Norwich City 

84 



72 

Nottm. Forest 

85 
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Newcastle board under pressure, page 14 


Gascoigne out in the cojd 1 g^j£- i ^ 
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Lee gives up 
£30m City 
as a bad job 


Rain ruins Test climax in Bridgetown 


Ian Ross on turmoil at Maine Road as the 
chairman quits with a swipe at managers 


M anchester 
C ity's sorry sea- 
son tools an- 
other dramatic 
turn yesterday 
when the chairman Francis 
Lee stepped down. Lee, hailed 
as a saviour when he swept to 
power four years ago, aban- 
doned his attempt to turn 
back the Maine Road clock 
and. in resigning, bowed to 
mounting public pressure. 

He attacked managers who 
“wasted millions on poor 
players” and people inside 
Maine Road “who have tried 
to blacken my name”. 

“In the last four years up- 
wards of £30 million has been 
spent in one way or another 
and we have got very little to 
show for it," he said. 

"When I arrived we bought 
Paul Walsh, Uwe Rdsler and 
Peter Beagrie and they kept 
us In the Premiership. But 
the players we bought from 
then on have not been worth 
the money we paid for them, 
with the exception of Georgi 
Kinkladze.” 

City's new chairman is 
David Bernstein but in the 
short term arguably the most 
si gnificant promotion yester- 
day was that of the former 
City player Dennis Tueart to 
director of football. 

With Lee also standing 
down as a director, John War- 
die. joint owner of the JD 
sportswear business, was 
elected to the board. With his 
business partner David 
Makin, Wardle holds a 19 per 
cent shareholding in City. 

"I have taken this decision 


because my family, personal 
life and business life have 
been severely disrupted by 
events at the dub in the past 
few months, to such an extent 
that it has become Impossible 
for me to carry on." said Lee. 

‘T took great pride In play- 
ing for City and I was also 
very proud to have become 
c hairman. Over the past four 
years I have tried very hard 
to create a situation where 
everyone would be proud, 
pleased and privileged to be 
associated with City. 

*1 feel I have done my very 
best. Many improvements 
have been made off die pitch 
but the performance of the 
chai rman is judged by what 
happens on the pitch. I leave 
with my integrity and charac- 
ter intact” 

Lee leaves with City at 




Jim White 


Not an ideal 
time to put 
your shirt 
on Newcastle 

I T COULDN’T have hap- 
pened to a nicer pair of 
blokes. Freddie Shepherd 
and Douglas Hall. Newcastle 
United's c hai r man and vice- 
chairman, have been under 
scrutiny by the News of the 
World. 

The paper’s allegations that 
the two frequented brothels 
across Europe were presented 
on Sunday in some detail 
Even Bill Clinton would have 
difficulty wriggling out of this 
one. 

In normal circumstances a 
yarn about a couple of busi- 
nessmen behaving badly 
should concern no one outside 
their imm ediate fam flies. But 


Lee. . . 1 tried my best* 


in among the pair’s comedic 

alleged boasting about their 
female conquests — if such a 
term is appropriate for the 
kind of financial transactions 
alleged — a couple erf cl aim s 
emerged which wQl have 
wider repercussions. 

One centres on the depar- 
ture of Andy Cole to Manches- 
ter United back in 1995. The 
player was released, the News 
of the World alleges Hall told 
its reporter, because Newcas- 
tle were worried that he might 
never fully recover from a 
serious operation. Knowingly 
se lling damag ed goods? If true, 
the FA might have something 
to say on that one. 

But by Ear the more explo- 
sive d a*™ concerns the two 
directors' alleged attitudes to 
their regular customers. The 
News of the World claims that 
as the pair sat in a Marbella 
brothel (to which they bad 
flown by private jet immedi- 
ately after their club's FA Cup 
quarter-final victory.) they 
joshed about the saps who had 
financed their little post- 
match Jaunt: the fans of New- 
castle United. 

This allegation has not been 
greeted with any surprise on 
Tyneside. Shocked is not a 
word being bandied about in 
the pubs along the Bigg Mar- 
ket Taxi drivers are not 
swerving across the road in 
astonishment as the news fills 
the local radio. 

There has. for the past year 


their lowest ebb, just a heart- 
beat away from disaster. Sat- 
urday's defeat by Fort Vale 
left them third from bottom in 
the First Division. 

Although Lee holds only 11 
per cent of the City shares his 
resignation opens up the pos- 
sibility of the club becoming 
embroiled in yet another 

damag in g t yltft nwr hatffe. 

It is known that there are 
two, possibly three, consor- 
tiums anxious to seize control 
at Maine Road — something 
which would be achieved by 
buying up the shares held by 
the biggest shareholder 
Stephen Baler and by Brenda 
Swales, widow of the former 

rhafrman. 

A loading contender seems 
certain to be the wealthy 
Manchester businessman 
Mike McDonald, who recently 
resigned as nhairman of Shef- 
field United. ' 

When Lee gained power he 
promised a farreachhig revo- 
lution of thought and deed, 
but despite going through six 
managers in four years he 
was unable to effect a change 
in fortune for the dub. Yester- 
day's developments will al- 
most certainly precipitate the 
sale to Ajax in the summer of 
Kinkladze, City's one player 
of genuine class. 

The news of Lee’s sudden 
departure clearly disap- 
pointed City's latest manager 
Joe Royle. *T have the great- 
est respect for Francis both as 
a friend and as a true sup- 
porter of City,” he said. 

A second casualty on a bad 
day for chairmen yesterday 
was Second Division Wal- 
sall’s Jeff Bonser, who 
resigned following demon- 
strations during Saturday’s 
3-0 defeat at Grimsby: 





•' WiikffL ft 
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England thwarted S 


Water torture . . . the crowd and players can only wait as umpires check the covers after 
the rain that washed out the morning’s play in Barbados, restricted the final day's play 
to 18 overs between the showers, and ensured that West Indies retain the Wisden Trophy 
• Mike Selvey and B CPires, page 15 photograph: rebecga nadbj 


or so, been a nebulous sense 
among United's followers that 
the Sir John HaQ revolution, 
the crusade to snap the dor- 
mant behemoth of a dub out 
of its coma and turn it into the 
biggest in the l an d, has 
changed its focus. 

These days, since Sir John 
retired and handed over 
power to his son, the suspi- 
cion is that what matters most 
in the directors' box Is the 
well-being of its occupants. 

This is not to suggest no one 
has been angered by the alle- 
gations, particularly about 
Hall and Shepherd revelling 
in the ‘‘rip-off” that is the rep- 
lica kit and cheerily boasting 
about its worth as a cash-cow. 

N EWCASTLE fens have 
long been renowned for 
their affection for a 
black-and-white striped shirt, 
the fashi on which makes the 
inside of St James' on match 
days resemble a giant bar- 
code. They have known for 
years that they have been 
overcharged for their annual 
fix of nylon, but were pre- 
pared to pay over the odds if 
the profits were boosting the 
team; it's a bit of a subsidy, 
doing your bit for the lads. 
Discovering instead that you 
may be subsidising something 
else is another matter 
entirely. 

“It's not the morals thing 
that’s upset the fens." one 
angry caller told a North-east 


radio phone-in- "It's the con- 
tempt shown for us." 

The bad news for Hall and 
Shepherd is that the allega- 
tions have come at almost pre- 
cisely the wrong moment 
Newcastle may be In the Cup 
semi-finals but their recent 
league form has left them fell- 
ing down the Premiership like 
a Branson balloon. 

Playing in front of silent 
supporters, enervated by the 
change from the gung-ho foot- 
ball of the Keegan era to the 
Mogadon caution of Dalglish, 
the team appear to have lost 
the art of winning. With four of 
their last seven away matches 
against the top four teams, and 
Barnsley, below them, hitting 
fine form, this is no time to 
turn forgetfUL 

Meanwhile the finances of a 
dub saddled with the biggest 
wage-bill In the country and 
debts that make the Ducbess 
of York look frugal continue 
tosend shudders round inves- 
tors. Newcastle shares dipped 
again as reports circulated of 
the alleged behaviour of those 
with hands on the financial 
tiller. 

Anyone who paid £500 for a 
piece of the action on flotation 
saw their investment worth 
slightly less than £316 yester- 
day. Both in the City and the 
stands. It seems, Freddie Shep- 
herd and Douglas Hall may 
not readily be forgiven. 


Board stay* iSant, pagt14 


Guardian Crossword No 21,224 Set by Paul 



Across 

1 Drunk at mistletoe should 
demonstrate 1 Bacross (i i) 

9 Repeating it time ’n’ time 
again (7) 

10 Poor, poor Paul, without a 
love but with many a friend (7) 

11 R. Nile meandering into lake 
where she may be swan? (9) 

12 Stand down? No! Don't 
retire (3.2) 


13 Withdraw with draw In 
drawback (4) 

14 Ever so sony? On the con- 
trary, to thing in partic liar (10) 

16 Encountered retired 
coppers holding gunmen, 
showing self-restraint (10) 
19 Pay for Labour leader once (4) 
21 Part played by jocular 
goblin in a Broadway 
musical (5) 


22 Bone keeps shaking in 
warm coat (9) 

24 Enmity caused by students 
breaking union promise (3-4) 

I 23 God! Ripping ’eck! A dish 
that's flipped! 

26 Found mystic realm, 

beautifully proportioned ( 1 1 ) 

Down 

1 Athens' religious emblem? 
No debts! Take 'em away! 
(3,5.7) 

2 Cancel royal sea trip (5) 

3 Hefty model— fertile bird (7) 

4 Stop something that slithers 
over roofing material (7) 

6 Paul's after gold, the 
pretender (8) 

6 It's explosive — bottle 
required (7,8) 

7 River— trickle without 
source (6) 

B Padre right to convert man 
of the cloth (6) 

15 Pleasure-seeking male, 
educated male, Is male (8) 

1 6 “The Jazz Singer” was the 
first with Jolson on the 
grand wearing tie (6) 

17 Pardon slave with B.O. 

problem (7) 

IS Each is composed, for each 
is more reasonable (7) 

20 Delicate offer (6) 

23 Chin up — it's not hand to 
turn around wars ( 3 - 4 ) 


BQQnnnB □□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□HQ □□□□□□□ 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□nEBanniHo □□□□□ 

□ □ n □ □ □ 

hehhci □□□□□□□□□ 

□ 0 □ □ 
□□□□□□nan [!□□□□ 
a □ q □ □ □ 

□anna nnniHEnnian 

□ □□nnnnm 
□□□□□an BQnnDDQ 

□ b n n □ □ n □ 
□opnasQ nnanann 
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Solution tomorrow 

cafl 007 sokittons Urn 
on 0891 338 238. Calls cost 50p 
Bernwwaat all times. Service sup- 
plied by ATS 
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newspapers in the 
flat half of 1997 
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